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Street Companions, 
fY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Whene’er through Gray’s Inn porch I stray, 
I meet a spirit by the way; 

He wanders with me all alone, 

And talks with mein under-tone. 


The crowd is busy seeking gold, 

It cannot see what I behold ; - 
J aud the spirit pass along 

Unknown, unnoticed, in the throng. 


While on the grassthe children run, 
And maids go loitering in the sun, 

I roam beneath the ancient trees, 
And talk with him of mysteries. 


‘he dull brick houses of the square, 

The bustle of the thoroughfare, 

The sounds, the sights, the crush of men, 
Are present, but forgotten ther. 


I see them, but I heed them not, 

J hear, but silence clothes the spot, 
All voices die upon my brain 
Except that spirit’s in the lane. 


He breathes to me his burning thought, 
He utters words with wisdom fraught, 
He tells me truly what I am— 

J walk with mighty Verulam. 


He goes with me through crowded ways, 
A friend and mentor in the maze, 
Through Chancery Lane to Lincoln's Ino, 
To Fleet-street, through the moi! and din. 


1 meet another spirit there, 

A blind old man with forehead fair, 
Who ever walks the right hand side, 
Towards the tountain of St. Bride. 








eho 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother-— 
More than the tongue 
E’er taid or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other 


SE ES ST SET! 
THE HARBINGER. 


European Affairs, 

Es geht an, as the Germans say, All Europe is fer- 
menting. Even in 98 it was scarcely in such a stir. 
It was’nt so moved wien Napoleon led his victorious 
legions all over it, nor when the revolution of July 
shook it like an earthquake—like an earthquake, too, 
to die away leaving the surface of things as before. 
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tress is extreme. At the weekly meeting of the broad- 
silk weavers of that place, on Feb. 5th, when the sole 
subject of discussion was the prevailing destitution, 
a Mr. Hornspy made a violent speech, from which we 
select a few sentences that have truth in them ; 


“He was, he mut say, astonished at the tame way in 
which the people of that district submitted to the dread- 
ful destitution they were now enduring. It was impossi- 
ble that this feeling of submission could much longer eou- 
tinue. The laws of nature were stronger than the laws 
of man, and they must supersede human laws, where these 
laws failed to secure to large classes of the communit 
ow advantages for which society was professedly insti- 
tuted. 

“ The misery was not confined to the weavers. Hatters, 
shoemakers, tailors, in fact all kinds of operatives, were 
now under the terrible screw of the political economists ; 
their wages were diminishing, their comforts vanishing, 
just as they had done in the case of the weavers—they 
were all plunged into the same gulph of misery. He 


Now it is every where the people who are rising, more | knew tailors who were now paid one shilling for making 


difficult to resist than foreign armies. Their demands | 


. . . . ' 
are various in yarious countries, but they ere not de- 


mands to be refused. Though the people of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and not the Kighteenth, not furious, | 
blood-thirsty and destructive, invoking a reign of terror, 
but simply asking liberty and constitutional guaranties, 
they are resolute and enthusiastic, and will have their 
way. 

The Liverpool steamer reached Boston on Saturday 
with intelligence from the old world to the 12th of last 
mouth. As we have just indicated it is unusually inter- 


‘ | 
esting. 


In Excianp the Parliament had been above | 


a week in session. ‘The first subject brought up for 


consideration was the petition of the West Indian 
planters, for relief from the consequences of negro | 
emancipation. ‘They say that their estates are going 
to ruin, that they cannot now raise sugar except ata 
loss, and that unless the governmeat interfere, the 
whole British Wes: Indies will become worthless. The 
emancipated negroes will not work except at high 
wages, and so unsteadily that their labor is worse than 
none. If that incomparable soil and climate are not to 
be abandoned to weeds and idleness, the planters must 
have a protective tariff which shall exclude slave 
grown sngar from the mouths of British consumers, and 


| the Africans rescued from slave ships instead of being 


taken to Sierra Leone, must be landed at Jamaica or 
Trinidad and turned into plantation laborers. It is also 
suggested that the African chieftains might be induced 


tc furnish emigrantson reasonable terms. A very neat 


aysubstitute for slavery and the slave trade no doubt! 


Amid the peal of jaugling belis, 

Or people’s rear that falls and sweils, 
The whirl of wheels and tramp of steeds, 
He talks to me of noble deeds. 


Jhear his voice above the crush, 
As toand fro the people rush ; 

Benign and calm, upon his face, 
Sits melancholy, robed in grace. 


He hath no need of common eyes, 
He sees the fields of Paradise ; 

He sees and pictures unto mine 

A gorgeous vision, inost divine. 


He tells the story of the Fall, 

He names the fiends ia batt!e-call, 
And shows my soul, in wonder dumb, 
Heaven, Earth, and Pandemorium. 


He tells of Lycidas the good, 

And the sweet lady in the wood, 
And teaches wisdom, high and holy, 
In mirth and heavenly mnelancholy. 


And oftentimes, with courage high, 
He raises freedom’s ra'lying ery ; 
And, ancient leader of the van, 
Asserts the dignity of man— 


Asserts the rights with trumpet tongue, 
That Justice from Oppression rung, 

And poet, patriot, statesman, sage, 
Guides by his own a future age. 


With such companions at my side 
] float on Londen’s human tide ; 
An atom on its billows thrown, 
But lonely never, nor alone. 





What Might be Done. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


What might be done if men were wise— 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite, 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another * 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving-kindness, 
And knowledge pour, 
From shore to shore, 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 


All slavery, warfare, lies and wrong 
All vice and crime might die together; 
And wine and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and corrow, 
Might stand erect,, 
Tn self-respect, 
And share the teemivg world to-morrow. 


However, these captured slaves are so to be disposed of, 
and some thousands are now on the way from Africa. But 
the tariffon slave grown sugar is not so easy ; John Bull 
has too sweet a tooth for that. He can carry more 
negroes to Jamaica, and if possible increase the popu- 
lation su far as to reduce thei to that state of virtual 
slavery, im which the laborer musi work on the terms 
of the employer or starve, but he has no notion of less 
sugar in his coffee. ‘Truly John’s twenty thousand 
pounds might have been more wisely expended, nz wely 
in securing real and not nominal freedom to the negroes, 
while the value of property in the islands, should not 
have been diminished a farthing. His philanthrophy 
was perhaps, more hasty than wise. 


Parliament has also had under consideration a bill 
for better sanatory arrangements in towns, presented by 
that genuine nobleman, Lord Morvrrn. Its’ adoption 
will constitute a large step towards a system of general 
guaranties. ‘lhe purposes it aims to accomplish were 
thus stated in the speech of the mover: 

1. An unlimited supply of pure water to every house 
ata very stnall rate, 2. A general and effective sys- 
iem of sewerage and drainage in ail houses, streets and 
courts. 3. The rémoval of nuisances, as slaughiter- 
houses, &c., froin crowded neighborhoods. 4, The 
erection of more wholesome abodes for the working- 
classes. 5. The ventilation of workshops, schools, and 
public buildings. 6. The establishment of baths, 
wash-houses, and bathing places. 7. The formation 
of gymnasia, and exercise-grounds for all classes. 

A correspondence between the American Ambasea- 
dor and Lord Palmerston, proposing a mutual abolition 
of the laws restricting ships of one nativa in trading to 
ports of the other hasalso been !aid before Parliament. 
The maritime interest of London is opposed to this 
measure, and fears rnin if the old restrictions are re- 
moved ; but they must go. The growing spirit of 
unity between nations is too strong for them to remain. 
Jewish emancipation is also up again and will pags the 
Lower House, but the Peers it is feared are not yet en- 
lightened enough. 


But if we turn from Parliament to the country we 
see the old spectacle of Civilization in its last form. 
Truly it is a melancholy sight, that mass of laborers 
first turned into brute machines and now starved! In 
the city of London things were never so bad. Ata 
recent public meeting Sir Cuarnces Avpis moved, and 
the Rev. Dr. SrRANGER seconded, a resolution to the 
effect, “That the amount of poverty and destitution 
now existing in the metropolis has attained a height, 
and assumed an aggravated form of the most alarming 
kind ; mendicity, crime mortality, and disease, have 
increased to a f®arful extent, evils which can only be 
permanently remedied by a humane and comprehen- 
sive system of legislation, and temporarily palliated 
through the instrumentality of Christian mediation and 
spontaneous benevolence.” At Spitalfields the dis- 


trowsers for which they formerly received five shillings.” 

Another speaker said that they might talk for hours 
about distress, and the misery in the district, and still 
give not the slightest conception of its amount and its 
horrors. 

At Manchester there is said to be some improvemnt 
for the hands in the Cotton Mills. Still out of forty- 
five thousand operatives, eleven thousand and upwards 
are either out of work or working short time while 
those who have work, receive only starving wages. At 


| Stockport the wages of the factory laborers were 


recently reduced, and for a time a general riot was 
feared, but did not take place. At Glasgow there 
are twelve thousand out of employment; at Paisiey, 
Galashiels, and other plaees, there is also great suffer- 
ing. These are not new facts you will say, but old. 
True, but what do you make of such a terrible ex- 
treme of want, degradation and suffering? How is it 
that modern society, with all its improvements in me- 
chanism, its means of producing wealth, its luxury and 
splendor is also forever repeating this hideous other 
side of the picture? Is there not some fatal wrong in 
the social eystem of which this is an ineffaceable part ! 
Yes, there is! And it is England perhaps more than 
any other country, where civilization bears its utmost 
fruits, and where the universal necessity of a radical 
reform is most apparent. 

We said England, but just across®a narrow strip of 
salt water there lies another island, where there are 
worse wrongs and worse wretchedness. In the state 
of Inrianp there is little improvement. The Special 
Commisicg ties and condemns fifty offenders, six- 
teen of them to death. Having done this the Court ad- 
journs, its mission accomplished, and tranquility re- 
stored. Alas, not so! In the sight almost of the gal- 
lows on which two of these condemned pay the last 
dread penalty, the assassin resumes his weapon, and 
murder returns to her midnight outrages. O, not with 
courts, not with coercion, not with policemen, not with 
armies, can you heal the wounds of that island! If 
you would have her people peaceful, if you would have 
them orderly, give them not the charity of alms, nor 
the charity of the gibbet. Give them their own back 
again ; give them the soil on which they were born ; 
make them something more than mere appendages to 
your vast estates, to be flung forth vagabonds upon the 


world, while the hovels where they were born and bred 
are razed to ihe ground at your pleazure. When, 
when will there come a statesman wise enough, 


bold enough, mighty enough to construct anew the na- 
tion of Irishmen, to build all those rare elements of 
head and heart into a consistent and beautiful whole ? 


There is now a movement operating in Ireland, not 
a very strong one,as yet, perhaps, which has in it some- 
thing truly constructive, and in time must produce ad- 
equate results, and Jay a sure foundation for farther pro- 
gress. ‘This is the tenant-right movement. The ad- 
vocaies of itdo not seem agreed among themselves as 
to details, but their fundamental principle is that the 
tenant has a permanent right as regards the seil on 
which he lives. Accordingly, the landlord cannot with 
justice exact a fixed rent of him wichout regard to the 
favorableness and product of the season. In other 
words, the landlord and tenant shall be co-partners, 
sharing in just proportion in the common produce of 
the soil of the one and the labor of the other. ‘Tbia 
is a great step, and will lead to others still greater. 1: 
is, moreover, growing upon the minds of intelligent 
menin Ireland. Once adopted, and wisely earried out, 
if perchance anything in Lreland can be wisely carried 
out, we shall have no more such endemic famines as 
have periodically killed off the 
the island for the last century. 

From Iraty the news is of stirring interest. In Na- 
ples the people have carried the day, and forced a con- 
stitution from the King. ‘The Sicilians, in the full flood 
of successful rebellion, refuse the same constitution 
which is not enough to satisfy them, though it exceeds 
their first demands ; guaranteeing an elective legisla- 
wre, responsible ministers, and the freedom of the 
press. ‘They refuse to be associated with Naples, and 
demand an independent legislature for the island, of 
which, after much fighting, they now have full posses- 
sion. From other parts of the peninsula, we hear of 
movement and fermentation. The Duke of Tuscany 
is carrying forward his plans of improvement, and the 
King of Sardinia grows dearer to his people every day, 
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The Pope, too, is not inactive. Besides helping on the 
people in his own dominions, he befriends the liberal 
cause elsewhere. He has written to the Arelibishop 
of Milan, reproving him for coldness in that cause, and 
telling him that on occasion of the massacre in that 
city, he should have gone forth in his robes to protect 
the people from the Austrian soldiery. An Italian 
Congress is shortly expected of the reforming princes. 
What wonder that a people so enthusiastic and imagi- 
native should be all on fire with hope. But let us not 
expect too much to be done too suddenly. 

France has been busy debating sundry things in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The government have bid de- 
fiance to the reform party, and forbade their meetings. 
The minister was thereupon denounced by an opposi- 
tion leader, as worse than the men driven from power 
by the revolution of July. A great excitement follow- 
ed, but another revolution is not to be feared. The 
forts around Paris are too many and strong. The 
King is said to be in good health, but to have a slight 
cough. He is plainly not far from the grave. The 
leaders of Europe are said to be preparing for the 
event of his decease. 

Avsrrta is said to be ina critical situation, with 
Lombardy on her hands, to be kept in order by the 
strong arm, her own people restive, and no money in 
her treasury. From Austria, too, we hear of agrari- 
anfsm and voting yourselfa farm. At Ems and there- 
abouts, the peasants loudly proclaim no more high 
rents to their landlords; perhaps, indeed, no more rents 
of any kind, thongh as to the precise extent of the 
refusal, we are not informed. 

The Geraan states are moving towards national 
unity by the establishment of a uniform system of post- 
age, and of cheap postage too. ‘They also talk of a 
new law for the press, which can scarce fail to be a 
freer one than the present. The new King of Den- 
MARK has given his subjects a constitution. SwkpEn 
has established cheap postage also. SwirzeRLANp is 
settling the bases of her new constitution. Russia is 
lending money to Austria and fighting the Circassions. 
Between Greece and ‘Turkey the difficulties are set- 
tled. 

From Asia we hear of commercial difficulties at 
Calcutta, and of an invasion of Persia by the Turco- 
mans, which the Shah isnot able to resist. 


TT  — 


WROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Se. 
The Letters of a Traveller. 


I. 
Continwed. 
Venice, May, 1834. 


Suspended between heaven and earth, greedy of one, 
curious about the other, despising glory, frightened at 
nothingness, uncertain, tormented, changeful, you 
iived alone in the midst of men; you fled from soli- 
tude, and you found it everywhere. The power of 
your soul wearied you. Your thoughts were too vast ; 
your desires too immense: your weak shoulders bent 
under the burden of your genius. You sought in the 
uncomplete pleasures of the earth an oblivion of the 
irrealizable goods of which you had had a distinct 
glimpse. Bat when fatigue had broken your body, 
your soul aweke more active, and your thirst more 
burning. You quitted the embrace of your mad mis- 
tresses to stop sighing before the Virgins of Raphael. 
“ Who, then,” said respecting you a pious and tender 
thinker, “ is that young man who is 30 troubled at the 
whiteness of the statues?” 

Like that stream of the mountains which I hear roar 
in the darkness, you left your spring purer and more 
clear than the crystal, and your first waves reflected 
only the whiteness of the unstained snow. But fright- 
ened doubtless by the silence of solitude, you rus 
down a rapid descent, you precipitated yourself among 
terrible shoals, and from the bottom of the abysses your 
voice rose like the howlings of a bitter and savage joy. 

From time to time you became calm as you lost 
yourself in a beautiful lake, happy to repose on the bo- 
som of its peaceful waters, and to reflect the purity of 
heaven. In love with every star which looked at it- 
self in your bosom, you addressed to it melancholy 
farewells when it sank below the horizon. 


Dans Vherbe des marais un seul instant arrete, 
Etoile de?amour, ne descends pas des cieux- 


In the grass of the swamp for one instant delay, 
©! star of love, deseend not from the sky. 


| But soon tired of being motionless, you pursued your 


panting course among the rocks, you took them piece 
by piece, you strove with them, and, when you had 
overthrown them, you departed with a song of tri- 
umph, without thinking that they encumbered you in 
your course, and made deep wounds in your bosom. 
Friendship was at Jast revealed to your solitary and 


| 


surplus popalation of | proud heart. You designed to believe in another than 


yourself, proud unfortunate! You sought in his heart 
for calm and confidence. ‘The torrent was appeased, 
and slept under a tranquil sky. But it had accumulated 
in its waves so many ruins torn from its wild banks, 
that it had great difficulty in becoming clear. Like 
that of the Brenta, it was long troubled, and sowed the 
valley, which leat it fowers and shades, with sterile 
gravel and sharprocks. ‘Thus the new life which you 
essayed was long tormented and torn. Thus the re- 

membrance of the turpitudes which you had contem- 

plated came to poison with eruel doubts and bitter 

thoughts the pure delights of your still fearful and mis- 

trusting soul. 

Thus your body,as wearied, as enfeebled as your 
heart, yielded to the feeling of its former fatigues, and 
like a beautiful lily, bowed itself to die. God, irri- 
tated at your rebellion and your pride, placed on your 
brow his hand, hot with anger, and in an instant your 
ideas became confused, your reason abandoned you. 
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The divine order establi in the 6 of you i 
was overturned. Memor¥, discern all the 
faculties of the intellect,so unbounded in you, became 
confused and effaced like clouds swept by a gust of 
wind, You raised yourself on your bed, erying out :— 
« Where am I, O my friends! why have you buried me 
alive?” 

One single feeling survived all others in you, the will, 
but a blind, unregulated will, which ran through space 
like a steed without rein and without object. A de- 
vouring anxiety urged you with its spurs, you repelle 
the clasp of your friend, you wished to rush forth to 
ruin. A frightfal strength overwhelmed you. ‘“ Leave 
me my liberty,” cried you, “ let me fly ; do you not see 
that Lam alive, that | am young?” Where, then, 
did you wish to go? what visions had passed in the 
vagueness of your delirium? What celestial phan- 
toms had invited you toa better life ? what secrets un+ 
attainable by haman reason had you discerned in the 
exultation of your madness! ‘Tell me, do you know 
anything now? You have suffered what one suffers in 
dying ; you have ceen the grave opened to receive you ; 
you felt the chill of the coffin, and you cried out : “take 
me, take me, from this moist ground!” 

Have you seen nothing more? when you ran like 
Hamlet afier the traces of an invisible being, where 
did you think you would find a refuge ? from what mys- 
terious power did you ask assistance against the hor- 
rors of death? ‘Tell ine, tell me, that I may invoke it 
in your days of suffering, that | may call it to your side 
in your heart-rending distresses. ‘That unknown pow- 
er saved you ; it tore off the shroud which was already 
spread over you. ‘l'ell me how we can adore it, and by 
what sacrifices we can render it propitious. Is ita gen 
tle Providence which we may bless with songs and of- 
ferings of flowers? Is it a gloomy divinity which de- 
mands in holocaust the blood of those who love you? 
Inform me in what temple or in what cavern its altar 
is raised. I will go and offer my heart upon it when 
your heart suffers ; I will go and pour out my life up- 
on it when your life is menaced. 

The only power in which I believe is that of a se- 
vere, just, but paternal God. This is that which in- 
flicts all evils upon the human soul, and which, in re- 
compence, reveals to it the hope of heaven. It is that 
Providence which you frequently do not recognize, but 
to which you are brought back by the vivid emotious 
of your joy and your sorrow. He is appeased, he has 
granted my prayers, he has restored you to my friend- 
ship ; it is for me to bless and to thank him. If his 
gooduess has mude you contract a debt of gratitude, I 
undertake to repay it, here, in the silence of the night, 
in the solitude of these mountains, in the most beauti- 
ful temple that can be opened to human footsteps. 
Listen, listen, O termble and good God! it is false that 
thou hast not time to hear the prayers of men; thou 
hast enough to send to each blade of grass the drop of 
morning dew! ‘Thou takest care of all thy works 
with most minute solicitude ; how should’st, thou forget 
the heart of man, thy most wise, thy most incompre- 
hensible work? Listen then to him who blesses thee 
in this desert, and who at this moment, as always, of- 
fers to thee his life, and sighs for the day when thou 
shalt deign to resume it. He is not a greedy asker 
who wearies thee with his desires in this world; he is 
a resigned solitary who thanks thee for the good and 
for the evil which thou hast doue to him. 

. ® * “ * * * * 

This is what compelled me to return towards Lom- 
bardy, and to put off the Tyrol until next week. I 
reached Oliero about fourin the afternoon, having 
travelled eighteen miles on ##ot,in ten hours, which 
wes rather a hard day’s work fr a youth of my stature. 
I still had a little fever, and felt an overpowering heat 
in my brain. I stretched myself on the grass at the 
entrance of the grotto, and there I fell asleep. But 
the barking of a great black dog, whom I had a good 
deal of difficulty in making hear reason, soon woke me. 
The sun had descended behind the heights of the moun- 
tains, the air had become mild and soft. The sky, 
glowing with its brightest colors, tinged the snow with 
a rosy reflection. ‘That hour of sleep was enough to 
do me great good. My feet were no longer swollen, 
my head was free. I began to examine the place 
where Iwas; it was a terrestrial paradise ; it was an 
assemblage of the most graceful and the mosi imposing 
natural beauties. We shall go there together, let me 
hope. 

When I had run over this enchanted place with the 
joy of a conqueror, 1 returned to seat myself on the 
spot where I had slept, iu order to taste the pleasure of 
my discovery. I had been meandering for two days 
in these mountains without having found one of those 
sights perfectly to my liking, which abound in the Py- 
renees, and which are rare in this part of the Alps. I 
had rubbed the skin off of my hands and knees mm or- 
der to reach solitudes, all of which had their beauties, 
but of which not one had the character that I desired 
for the moment. One seemed to me too wild, another 
too field like. J was too sad in this one, in that I suf- 
fered from cold ; a third wearied me. 11 is difficult to 
find external nature in harmony with the disposition of 
the mind. Generally the aspect of places triumphs 
over that disposition, and brings to the mind new im- 
pressions. But if the soul is diseased it resists the 
power of time and place ; it revolts sgainst the action | 
of things foreign to its suffering, and becomes irritated | 
at finding them in discord with itself. 

I was exhausted with fatigue on reaching Oliero,and | 
perhaps on that account was disposed to allow myself 
to be governed by my sensations. lt is certain that 
there atleast I could not give myself up to that lazy 
contemplation which the smallest perturbation of phys- 
ical well being imperiously deranges. lmnagine to 





yourself an angel of the mountain covered with groves | allow it to be lost. 


in flower, through which ran rapidly descending paths, 
gently inclined turf, sown with rhododendrons, peri- 
winkles and daisies. ‘Three grottoes of marvellous 
beauty in theirform and in the colors of the rock occu- 
py the nooks of the defile. 

One long served as a cavern for a band of brigands ; 
another conceals a smal! shadowy lake, which you can 
traverse in a boat, and over which hang very beautiful 
stalactites. But it is one of those curiosities which 
unhappily keep up the useless and insupportable pro- 
fession of tourists. It seems that I see arrive already, 
in spite of the snow which covers the Alps, those insip- 
id and monotonous faces which each summer brings 
back and which penetrate even into the most holy sol- 
jtudes; a real scourge of our generation, which have 
sworn to denaturalize by their presence the physiognomy 
of all the countries of the globe, and to poison all the 
delights of contemplative walkers by their idle uneasi- 
neas and their stupid questions. 

I returned to the third grotto; it is that which least 
attracts the attention of the curious, and it is the most 
beautiful. it presents neither dramatic recollections 
nor mineralogical curiosities. It is a fountain sixty feet 
deep, sheliered by a vault of rocks opening upon the 
most beautiful natural garden in the world. Small hills 
of graceful form covered with rich vegetation close it 
in every side. 
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eens. the grotto, nt the end of a perspective of 
and of verdare, thrown about like an im- 
mense bouquet which“ the hand of fairies had untied 
and shaken over the side of the mountains, rises a sub- 
lime giant, a perpendicular rock, cut by the ages and 
the storms into the form ofa citadel flanked by its tow- 
ers and its bastions This magic chateau, which is lost 
in the clouds, crowns the fresh and graceful picture of 
the foreground with a savage majesty. . To this terrible 
peak from the bottom of the grotto, seated on the mar- 
gin of the spring, with the feet upon a carpet of vio- 
lets, and looking through the subterranean freshness of 
the rock and the warm air of the valley, this isa well- 
being, this is a yoy of which I could have wished to de- 
prive myself in order to send it to you. 

Some rocks scattered in the water extend as far as 
the middle of the grotto. I reached the last, and bent 
over the mirror of the fountain, transparent and mo- 
tionless asa block of emerald. At the bottom I saw a 
pale face, the calmness of which terrified me. I tried 
to smile at it, and it returned my smile with so much 
coldness and bitterness, that the tears came into my 
eyes,and I rose in order not to see it any longer. I re- 
mained standing on the rock with my arms folded. I 
became chilled by degrees. It seemed to me that I al- 
so was becoming petrified. ‘There came to my memo- 
ry | know not what passage of en unpublished book. 
* You also, old Jacques, you were a solid and pure 
marble, and you issued from the hand of God, proud 
and without stain, as a new statue issues all white from 
the workshop, and ascends its pedestal with a proud 
air. Butnow you are eaten by time, like one of those 
worn-out allegories which are still standing in deserted 
gardens. You adorn the desert very well; why do 
you seem to be wearied of solitude? You find the | 
winter severe,and the time tedious! 


into dust, and no longer to lift towards the sky that| other. 


brow formerly proud which the wind now insults, and | 


You long to fall | population, increase in a ratio proportioned to each 
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mentary co ndence of truth, and it is natural that 
-we should find it generally impure in societies so in- 
compatible with truth as those which now prevail. 
The turning of the waters into stinking blood has a 
symbolic allusion to the practices of the Egyptian 
priestcraft, who are known to have concealed from the 
people and confined to their own order, the knowledge 
of the natural sciences, or truths, of which water is 
the symbolic element, (as may be shown in another 
place,) and the bad purposes of religious imposition to 
which they turned this knowledge. ‘The stinking 
blood is the depraved and corrupted life which grew 
out of these superstitions, into which the pure waters 
of truth were changed by the priests. Tormented by 
that thirst for the true, which belongs to the essence of 
the human soul as much asthe need of water to the 
human body, the people digged wells or explored for 
themselves in departments unoccupied by the priest, 
just as the people from whom nearly all discoveries and 
original experiments in scicnce proceed, have always 
digged, whilst learned dogmatists in religion, philoso- 
phy, and other sciences, still imitate the Egyptian ma- 
gicians, who could find no more profitable exercise for 
their talents than to corrupt by their theories and false 
applications, these waters like the rest. Thus, all the 
discoveries and inventions in mechanics which have in- 
creased so wonderfully our productive power, have, by 
the false employment of our political economy, con- 
tributed to the gigantic fortunes of a few capitalists; 
but only increased the misery and destitution of the 
operative classes, thousands of whom are thrown out 
of employment by each new invention or truth digged 
up from the wells of nature. Hence comes the terri- 
ble corruption of societies, in which the most careful 
and extensive statistics prove that wealth, poverty and 


The discovery of the Irish potatoe in furnish- 
ing to the people a cheaper subsistence, has only given 


on which the moist air heaps up a black moss like a| occasion for greater extortions by the absentee proprie- 


mourning veii. 
| 


So many storms have tarnished your, tors, and has ultimated in the destruction by famine of | 


brightness, that those who pass by chance at your wd a large proportion of the Irish nation, whose unburied 


no longer know if you are of alabaster or of clay un-! 
der that novituary crape. Remain, remain in your! 
| nothingness, and count your days no longer. Perhaps | 
you will last a long while yet, miserable sione! You) 


glorified yourself formerly with being of a hard and | omous and hostile to man? 


corpses putrify in their wretched cabins. , 

The second plague was of frogs. Are not many 
districts of the earth, far larger than Egypt, mere frog 
ponds, or worse, as they teem with creatures more ven- 


unattackable substance ; now you envy the lot of the | correspondences of the beggars of our cities, who squat 


dried reed which is broken in the days of storm 
frost splits marble. The cold will destroy you, hope in 
at.” 

I left the grotto, overpowered by a horrible sadness,| 
and threw myself more fatigued than before, upon the | 
place where [ had slept. But the sky was so pure, the | 
atmosphere so refreshing, the valley so beauuful, life | 
cireulated so young and so vigorous in that rich spring | 
nature, that I felt. myself regenerated by degrees. | 
The colors became extinguished, and the sharp contours | 
of the mountains were softened in the vapor as behind | 
abluish gauze. A last ray from the setting sun struck 
upon the vault of the grotto, and cast a fringe of gold, 
upon the mosses and scolopeadras with which: it is ear- 
peted. ‘The wind balanced above my head strings of | 
ivy twenty feet long. A brood of red breasts hung | 
chirping from those delicate festoons, and made the 
breezes rock them. The torrent which escaped from | 
the cavern kissed she primroses sown on its banks as! 
it passed. A swallow came out from the bottom of 
the grotto and crossed the sky. It was the firs: I had | 
seen this year. It directed its flight towards the great 
rock in the horizon ; but on seeing the snow, it returned | 
like the dove of the ark, and buried itselfgéy, its retreat, 

there to wait for spring yet anotherday. ~* 

I also prepared to seek a resting-place for the night ; 
but before leaving the grotto of Oliero and the road to 
the Tyrol, before turning my face towards Venice, I 
tried to resume my emotions. 

But this did me no good. I felt in myself a deplor- 
able fatigue, anda strength more deplorable still. No} 
hope, no desire, a profound ennui; the faculty of ac- | 
cepting all goods and all evils; too much discourage- 
ment or lazinessto seek or to avoid whatever might oc- | 
cur ; 2 body more hardened to fatigue than that of a! 
buffalo ; a soul irritated, sombre and greedy, with a 


But; about the pavements, as the toad about our garden 


walks, displaying their loathsome sores, like the toad 
his spots. 

The third plague was of lice. Are not the poor; 
who constitute the mass of the people, overall barbar- 
ous and civilized nations, overrun with lice? The 
common occupation of a Sunday morning, which may 
be witnessed in nearly every negro cabin of the South, 
is picking each others heads and cracking these little 
vermin on the thumb nail, and it would be a progres- 
sive step toward decency and self respect were this 
custom imitated by the still more degraded poor of 
Northern and Eastern cities. Mrs. Jamieson lately 
heard an English nobleman ask, of a proletary slave 
who was ditching on his ground, “ Jim, I hear you 
have got married since I was down last; what could 
have put such a thing into your head, you fool? Are 
you not ashamed? What can you expect but that 
you, and yourchildren will become a burthen to the 
parish?” “ If you please, my lord,” replied Jim, twir- 
ling a ragged hat on his thumb, “I was, as one may 
say, eaten up with vermin, and—I married a wife to 
keep me clean,” It might have been a consolation 
to Jim to have been told the sacred and classical char- 
acter of his affliction, but he would have thought the 
Egyptians lucky dogs to get quit in so short a time. 
The louse is the emblem of the parasite, and it is prop- 
er that lice should abound in a society so full of un- 
profitable and parasitical functions and hangers on, 
both rich and poor, who prey upon the social body. 

The fourth plague was of flies. Ihave heard that 
the Shaker settlements are comparatively free from 
these ; they deserve to be so from the cleanliness which 
their orderly habits, and unitary management of all de- 
partments on a large scale, enable them to preserve, 
as well as from their industry ; they have no loafers 
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The frog and toad are | 
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dition of the Egyptian peasantry, who had been 
poiled of their lands in the great famine under the 
ministration of Joseph, was probably the same s 
that of the European peasantry at the present 
mere tenants at the pleasure of large landed Proprieton. 
and subject to an increase of their rents in pr on, 
to the increase of the yield of the soil, so that whe 
the crops were good or bad, the tillers of the soil pai 
ed but a bare and wretched subsistence, and had =. 
away from them all motive for improvement and hon 
est ambition. Egypt was then in a state highly unk. 
vorable to that integral and scientific cultivation whi. 
its resources so urgently demanded, and murraing 
pestilences came to replace the luxury of im 
vegetable productions, well ordered and distributed 

The murrain has an important symbolic meapj 
Tt was a fatal rot which attacked the horses, the nt 
the camels, the oxen, the sheep—the cattle in 
those domestic animals which, by the services whi 
they render us, constitute, especially in grazing coun 
tries, such as Egypt contained, and amongst which the 
land of Goshen is mentioned—the basis of ind 
and of society. The tending of flocks is the fiat oe 
cupation in which we find men engaged as they ad. 
vance from the savage into the patriarchal state, 
our advance in the arts and industry, in agriculture ang 
mechanics, are dependant on the uses of domestic an. 
imals, of the ox and cow in agriculture and dairy 
ducts, the numerous manufactures of leather, etc., the 
horse in agriculture, transportation, connexions of dis 
tant places over land, and the luxury of motion, and 
of the sheep whose wool has furnished the staple of 
our looms. Man learns to have faith in himself and 
to recognise himself as the chief of the earth’s cry. 
tion, whose forces are subject to his use and con 
by fealing his sovereignty, first, over. the domestic ani. 
| mals,* whose relations with him are not less *piritually 
| than materially, causes of his elevation, and whirk 
| thus constitute as we have observed the basis of hy 
industry and society. 

Now we shall show that the basis of industry an 
society was already rottea in Egypt, so that the rot ¢ 
| the cattle, which is a real rottenness, as works on fy. 
jriery show, was the material correspondence of Bape. 
itual fact. 

The social body stands or moves on four columns » 
j legs, which in proportion to their strength and integ. 
| rity, secure the harmonious action of all itsclassesang 
| members in a great unity. 
| ‘These tour columns of the social body, imperfect 
they must be at the best in civilized, barbarous, pat. 
archal and savage societies, which are all character. 
ized by the vice of incoherent action had in Egyptbees 
still more gravely compromised by the oppressions ¢ 
| government, and the high-handed monopolies recorded 
jin the book of Genesis, where Pharaoh is said to hay 
javailed himself of the fore-sight of Joseph, who tor. 
told the years of famine, to buy up all the grain of the 
country, selling it back to the people in their need, # 
isuch hard terms that they were forced to part, se. 
jcessively with their money, their cattle, their houses 
'and their lands, until the whole land of Egypt, becam 
jthe property of Pharaoh. Here was the same iniqu- 
tous system, which in Europe and America, causes om 
}man to be born a houseless and landless outeast, and 
anoiher the proprietor of many square miles—eyen of 
| whole provinces—(as the Duke of Sutherland, whoe 
, tenants have lately been forced to claim the charity of 
j other districts,)—without any reference to his charac. 
jter and capacity for managing such interests. How 
re system which reduced the people to pauperis, mu 
have carried the rot into the four columns of the so- 


Thy 


cial body, we shall realize by examining them. 
are—— 

Attractive Labor, ; 

Social Charity and Providence, . 

Unitary Education, 

Population proportioned to Production. 

The explanation of these will render the next art: 
cles a digression, but without their analysis we cannot 
understand the social polity of the Jewish nation trans 
| mitted through Moses which, without any technica 
| arguments as to their Diving inspiration, we believe 





character indolent, silent, calm as the water of that) among them, of which the fly is the correspondence. | },,ye transcended in wisdom and beneficence those of 


spring which hus not a ripple om its surface, but which | 
a grain of sand disturbs. 

I know not why every reflection upon the future oc- | 
casions an insupportable humor in me. I was obliged | 
to turn my eyes upon certain faces of the past,and was | 
immediately softened. I thought of our friendship, | 
and felt remorse at having allowed so much bitterness | 
to enter this poor heart. I recalled the joys and the! 
sufferings which we have shared. Both the one and| 
the other are so dear to me, that in thinking of them I 
began to weep like a woman. 

On carrying my hands to my face,I perceived the! 
odor of a plant sage, which I had touched some hours 
before. That little plant is now flowering on its moun- 
tain several leagues from me. I had respected it; 1 
had brought away from it only its exquisite odor. 
Whi is it that it had remained ? what a precious thing, 
then, is perfume, which without depriving of anything | 
the plant from which it emanates, attaches itsel1 to the | 
hands of a friend, and follows him on a journey, to| 
charm him and to recall to him long afterwards the} 
beauty of the flower that he loves! ‘The perfume of| 
the soul is memory. It is the most delicate, the sweet- | 
est part of the heart, which detaches itself to embrace | 
another heart, and t6 follow it everywhere. The ai- | 
fection of an absent friend is no other than a perfume ;} 
but how sweet and how delightful itis! what benefi- | 
cent images and dear kopes it brings to the downcast | 
and diseased mind! Fear not, O you who have left) 


For the rest of the world, however, each summer 
brings its Egyptian fly plague, blackening the walls, de- 
filing windows, pictures, and all food that is left fora 
moment uncovered, buzzing in our ears, crawling over 
our faces, hands, even into our mouths, taunting us in 
a thousand insulting ways with the wasteful and slov- 
enly management of our incoherent households which 
produce them. 

The fifth plague recorded was a murrain upon the 
cattle 

This is an epidemic, and in some locations an en- 
demic disease, to which great numbers of our cattle, 
and whole flocks of sheep, still falla prey each year. 
It is often connected with disease of the vegetation on 
which these cattle feed, and in some districts, as the 
“ Landes” of the South of France. M. Lallemand, 
one of the greatest#rench physicians of our time, has 
shown that the ergot, or diseased grain of the rye, 
causesa kindred form of disease in the human or- 
ganism. The most remarkable symptoms are a slow 
dry rot or mortification of the extremities, and a mor- 
bid excitement of the reproductive system, which makes 


the wretched abortions of these provinces as salacious 


as monkeys ; while in stature, strength, and general 
developement, either moral or physical, they are de- 
graded almost to the level of those low types of hu- 
manity who have been discovered in remote Austra- 
lia. 


= 


M. Lallemand instances this as an illustration of the 


this balmy trace upon my path, never fear that I will} physiological law, that the activity of the reproductive 


I will enclose it in my silent heart 
like a subtle essence in a sealed flask. 
inhale it but myself, and I will raise it to my lips in my 
| days of distress, in order to derive from it consolation 
and strength, the dreams of the past, oblivion of the 


present. 
* * * « + . * * 
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Scriptural Analogies ; 


OR, PEARLS FEOM THE OYSTERS OF HOLY WRIT. 


ii. 


with those which are familiar in modern times. 

Ist. ‘The pollution of the waters. 
| for the most part, as little fit for man’s use as if they 
| were turned to blood. 


sandy deserts where there is no water In 


troying the forests, the water is so bad from mineral 
impurities that it causes diarrh@as, and other yile dis- 
orders, and the inhabitants are obliged to mix it with 
alcohol before they can drink it. Water is the ele- 


Let usexamine these Egyptian plagues in parallel! 
They are still, | 


More than half the surface of} 
the planet is covered by sea, and all seas are so salt) 
and bitter that sailors there continually perish with | 
thirst, in the midst of waters, as well as in the vast, 
vast dis- | 
tricts, even of our own coinparatively favored country, | 
where man has not yet suppressed the springs by des: | 


system bears an inverse proportion to the integral de- 


No one shall! relopement of the individual, whose highest vital for- 


| ces are expended in the act, and who sinks into a state 
of comparatiye death. In some species of butterflies 
itis, in fact, the termination of individual existence, 
| and immediately after providing for the continuation 
| of their species, they perish, the martyrs of love. 
To this law we shall have occasion to refer again. 
It is probably an acute species of the*rot, which at- 
tacks the intestines, and in which the whole blood and 
body are so corrupted that great patches of hair, and 
| even of the skin, will separate, which was prevalent in 
Egypt. It is in ill-drained marshy districts that the 
| effluvia determining the different kinds of rot, and 
| other vegetable and animal diseases- arise. The an- 
| nual overflow of the Nile, leaving on all low and flat 
places its alluvion, stagnant and decomposing by the 
sun, requires, like the similar locations of the Mibsiis- 
sippi Valley and of other water courses, the most care- 
ful and scientific methods of culture—on a scale which 
baffle the greatest resources which any individual ean 
command—in order that it should bring forth good and 
no evil, in proportion to the intensity of the forces act- 
ing. The soil resembles men, who, in proportion to 
| the strength of their passions, will become the more an- 
gelic or the more diabolical according as they are di- 
rected by education and circumstances for the good 
of their fellow creatures or against them. The con- 





any civilized goverament in the past or present. 

It is necessary to contrast the absence of these ia 
the Egyptian tyranny with the provisions which wer 
made for them under the Jewish theocracy. M. E. L 





Dirge for an Infant. 


He is dead and gone—a flower 
Born and withered in an hour. 
Coldly lies the death-frost now 
On his little rounded brow; 
And the seal of darkness lies 
Ever on his shrouded eyes. 

He will never feel again 

Touch of human joy or pain; 
Never will his once-bright eyes 
Open with a glad surprise ; 

Nor the death-frost leave his brow — 
All is over with him now. 


{ 


Vacant now his cradle-bed, 

As anest from whence hath fled 
Some dear little bird, whose wings 
Rest from timid flutterings. 
Thrown aside the childish rattle; 
Hush'd for aye the infant prattle-— 
Little broken words that could 

By none else be understood, 

Save the childless one who weeps 
O’er the grave where now he sleepé 
Ciosed his eyes, and cold his brow-—- 
Allis over with him now. 


| 
‘ 


| 


London. Leicu Host 
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For the Harbiag* 
Sonnet, 


BY E. J. EAMES, 


Call her not back! what though the silent grave 

Hath won her toits long and cold embrace— 
Though dust has dimm’d each golden curl’s bright #9" 

And marr’d the tender beauty of her face ;—- 
Though clouded are those eyes of softest blue, 
And seal’d the seraph lips;—tho’ the rose hue 

Of fairest red from her pure cheek has faded, 

And the meek glory of her brow is shaded— 

hough she died young, call her not back agaia- 

To her the grave is a sweet place of rest, 

The canker-worm of grief was at her breast— 
For she had loved “ too well ”—but O in vain! 
Peace to her broken heart laid early low— 

Call her not back,—-ia she not happier now? 
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pent.--A few afternoons since there came 
tee of Messrs. Brown & Cowles, of this city, 
alad about thirteen years of age, who asked for a few 
nies with which to buy his lodging the then coming 
pen t. There was something about the boy that in- 
gereated those present, and caused themto make some 
inquiries of him, which led to the following statement 


of facts: 

His father, whom he represents as a respectable far- 
mer, emigrated from New York State last Fall, and 
embarked on board the steamer Sam Ward at Buffalo, 
on ber last trip to this place. The father had with 
him his family, in all some four or five persons, bound 
for Milwaukie. ’ 

At Buffalo, after the family had gone on board, this 
jad went on ehore to buy some apples, and during his 

' ghgence the steamer left. As navigation was nearly 
closed, and no boats were to leave after that time, the 
little fellow’s situation and feelings can be better im- 

‘ned than described. He got from Buffalo to Erie 
on the propeller Cleaveland, and thence, during the 
eold winter, but poorly clad, and dependent upon char- 
ity for his daily bread, he worked his way toward the 
destination of his family, until the time when he en- 
tered the office of the gentlemen above named. 

He says that on his way he was sometimes treated 
kindly and sometimes unkindly. When he lef Buffa- 
johe had $2 in his pocket, and once, while on his 
gurney, being foot-sore and weary, he had paid one- 
eighth of his money for the privilege of riding some 
distance in a stage, but after riding a mile or two, his 
name not being on the way-bill, he was ordered out of 
thecoach. Asan offset to this unkindness, however, 
some stage drivers carried him considerable distances 
without pay. Sometimes he slept in good warm beds 
peneath hospitable roofs—sometimes he was forced 
to seek the hay-loft for a resting place. 

In entering the office of Messrs. Brown and Cowles, 





THE HARBINGER, 


Mexico, 


I rode to town to-day, intending to visit the museum, 
but found it did not open until the afternoon, and ] 
could not wait. I saw, however, in the court of the 
building the colossol equestrian statue of Charles IV., 
which is in bronze, the work of a Mexican, justly ad- 
mired as a splendid specimen of art. In the same 
court are various carvings in stone and pieces of stat- 
uary of the Aztects, most of them being rude enough. 
Here s also the celebrated Sacrificial Stone, which is 
large and circular, covered on its sides and top with 
carvings. There is quite a trade carried on in the 
manufacture of Aztect antiquities, and you see boys 
peddling around the streets rude representations in 
stone, of lizards, snakes, men, &c., which are all of 
course Aztec ; they are worth something, however, as 
imitations ; representations of the different trades in 
wax can also be purchased in the city, which give you 
a better idea of the people than any description ; 
among them is a perfect representation of the water 
carrier and of the countryman bringing in on his back 
the immense load which he carries. 


The people from the country about here, and indeed 
many of the poorer classes in town, are far from being 
degenerated physically, as I have never seen a greater 
display of brawn than I beheld in many of the porters 
and other laborers in the city; the loads they some- 
times carry being truly astonishing. It is said there is 
no limit to the weight they can bear, but the strength 
of the strap that goes around the head. Men will 
sometimes come from a distance of 30 leagues with a 
heavy load, about as much as a jackass can carry, go- 
ing all the way on a dog trot, and then dispose of the 
burden for a couple of dollars. ‘The jackass, or Burro, 
as he is called here, is a sturdy little animal, being | 
used to convey all sorts of articles, such as wood, char- 
coal, building stone and bricks, long timbers and boards, 


he made a fortunate fmove, for in addition to what} &c., and is one of the most docile and useful of the 


those gentlemen gave him, Wm. B. Ogden, Esq., who 
was present, with his accustomed generosity furnished 


bim with comfortable clothes, paid his fare in the stage | 
to Milwaukie, and gave him letters to gentlemen in| 


brute creation ; some of them are rather handsome, 
others most abominably ugly ; some of the young ones 
are queer looking brutes, covered with a rough, shagg 

hair, giving them the appearance of goats with big 


Tursisu Justice.—A Lavy in a very Bap Ditem- 
ua.—-The following is by a Constantinople correspon- 
dent of a London paper :—A few days ago a man was 
brought before the Seraskier Pacha, charged by a Tur- 
kish lady with having robbed her of a quantity of jew- 
els, and he, without going into particulars, insisted that 
she had herself voluntarily given them to him, upon the 
strength of his silence as to the previous acquintance. 
This she denied, and it was not without a world of 
trouble that the following facts were elicited, —The 
lady had been to the Charskee, and having bought a 
pair of slippers, the kavaf, or slipper merchant, refused 
to receive the money for them from so beautiful a wo- 
man, assuring her that every thing in his shop was at 
her disposal, and he himself her slave. In fine, he 
was handsome, and said so many tender things in so 
irresistible a manner that the lady consented to pay 
him a visit at hisown house, into which she glided 
with much secresy, the kavai’s mother being absent in 
the country, They were so charmed with each other’s 
society that she consented to prolong her visit until to- 
ward evening, and he went out to procure eatables at a 
bakal’s; he shut the door after him, and placed the key 
in his pocket. 

While he was making his purchase,he was applied 
to for the payment of a debt, arrested, and dragged off 
to prison, where he had been lying for some hours, cur- 
sing the cruelty of fortune, when one of his craft pass- 
ing, entered the prison to see which of the esnaff was 
in durance. They were well acquainted, and the 
prisoner, placing the key of his house in the hands of 
his friend, requested him to go and liberate a female 
whom he would find there. The visitor promised to be 
discreet, opened the door, when who should be discov- 
ered but his own wife! She professed this was her 
first offence, desired him to divorce her, and on condi- 
tion that he kept the affair secret, offered to give up to 
him her jewels. The bargain was closed accordingly, 
the act of divorce was gone through, and the man 
walked off with the jewels. She,however, more at- 
taghed to her trinkets than to her reputation, tollowed 
him and had him taken up on the charge. Finally, 
the truth was brought to light,and the Seraskier gave 


that city, who will take pleasure in aiding him to find | heads. You very seldom see an American horse here, | his decision thus : 


his family. 


| mustangs being in general use ; there are, however, 


The distance travelled by this little wanderer, atthis | somt fine looking mules, which are generally used for 
inclement season, was some eight or nine hundred | drawing coaches. 


miles. ‘Though often discouraged, ill-treated, and al- 
most broken-hearted, he kept on, until fortune siniled. 





I paid a visit to the mint which is in operation, and 
is inthe hands, I suppose, of Englishmen, though ad 


During his whole journey he says he told but one false-| workmen are all Mexicans; the process is very rude 


That wason board the Cleaveland. 


hood. 
the time he had the $2. 


P. S. Since writing the above, we have been inform- | use of cutting out the disk, giving the impress to the 
ed that Mr. Ogden has heard from the lad, and that he | edge, the two surfaces of the coin receiving their im- 
found his family just on the point of leaving Milwaukie | pression from the joint force of seven stalwart greasers, 
| applied to a lever of great weight; they were making 


for the interior —Chicago Commercial Advertiser. 


EE 
Montanus,—His Heresie. 
BY C. G. VEXNER. 


With lofty spirit to express 

Unto an age of wickedness, 

Thy sentence of sincere disdain — 
To rise above the common plane 

Of grovelling mortals, and to show 
Thyself to all bad men a foe,— 

Thy mission was ;—-for this, men eal! 
Thee Heretic and Radical 


Thy unlettered common sense 
Did despise the huge pretence 
Of the sophist, and did draw 
From thy heart the highest Law 
Which no fine-spun theories, 
Subtly drawn from else than thie 
Can with perfect fulness grant 
To the height of spirit-want. 


From thy Phrygian Nazareth, 
Where thou dost inhale with breath 
Of the mountain air, its free 

And quick sense of liberty, 

Thou didst come, with open heart 
Thy large spirit to impart. 

But thy speech was rasp—severe— 
Such as men love not to hear. 


Thou couldst not compel thy soul 
To a mean and stinted dole 

Of the Holy Spirit’s treasure ; 
But with grand and lavish measure, 
Thou didst openly declare, 

It was given without spare ; 

That the promised Paraclete 
Was other than an empty cheat; 
That the Father’s smile still shone 
On each heart, and every one 
Who would humbly live and love, 
Should be anointed from above. 


Thou didst teach, that God ne’er dies ; 


° But with ever fresh supplies 


Of his Holy Spirit guides 

This green world, and the great tides 
Of Time’s ever surging sea, 

Ebb and fiow by his decree. 


Thou didst teach that Christ the risen 
Did not leave in darkest prison 
The dear souls he came to save ; 
But the Light he to them gave, 
Was a real, living Presence, 

Full of everlasting pleasance, 
Spreading far beyond the lines 

Of Judea’s crampt confines, 

And beyond the paltry hour 
Praught with Apostolic power, 
Spreading into endless ages, 
Filling souls of countless sages, 
Beuutifying human life, 

Soothing every angry strife, 
Filling out the world’s great span 
With an all-embracing plan; 

And all that Time should e’er create 
The life of Christ should permeate. 
Bimple, decent, chaste, severe, 
Glad, content with frugal cheer, 
Firm, courageous, bold and free,— 
Buch the Life proclaimed by thee. 


And for this, thou art writ down 
As a senseless village clown, 
Filled with overweening pride, 
Mystic, dreamer, all beside, 
That the so-called Catholie 
Brands upon the Heretic, 


power; the rolling out of the metal into flat bars is 
performed by the former, and the latter power is made | 


silver dollars, and the white coins looked very inviting 
as they lay heaped up by the press. The mint is in 
one portion of the palace, a building more remarkable 
for its size than any thing else, its extent being very 
great. The only room in it, remarkable for its beauty, 
is the reception room of the President, which is a fine 
apartment, hung with purple velvet curtains and other 
furniture to correspond. The rooms of the Senate 
and other house were locked, and I did not see them, 
but I am told there is nothing striking in their appear- 
ance. In front of the palace, in the grand plaza, is a 
circular foundation for a monument, to have been 
erected to Santa Anna, which was to have beena 
splendid affair, judging from the picture of it, but it 
has only reached three or four feet from the ground, 
and will not go any higher I imagine. 

The morning of yesterday I spent ina stroll over 
Chapultepee and Molina del Rey ; the former is a sin- 
gularly strong place, and it would seem hardly possible 
to have taken it from an army sufficient in number and 
resolution ; it isa rocky hill, rising some 200 or 300 
feet, I should think, from the plain, and has on its top 
a fine large building, erected fora palace by the Vice- 
roy Valdez, but lately used as a military school ; the 
meaning of the word is said to be “ the hill of the 
grasshopper ;’ around its base is a grove of the most 
beautiful cypresses, venerable from age and rendered | 
peculiarly so by the long tresses of gray morse with 
which they are covered; it is said to have been a favorite 
place of retirement for the Montezumas. One im- 
mense magnificent tree is shown, the girth of whose 
trunk is over fifty feet, which is called * Montezumas 
cypress.” 

The road to the summit of the hill is steep and 
winding, and on the top isa level space not much more 
than sufficient for the building, which bears all over it 
the marks of our balls, giving good evidence of the 
correctness of aim of our artillerymen. In the roof is 
& hole, through which a shell fell on the staircase, 
where it is said thirty-six men were killed by the ex- 
plosion. There are two beautiful pieces standing in 
front of the house, one a howitzer and the other a 42 
pounder, I believe ; they were both doing great execu- 
tion during the battle on our troops; the former was 
just loaded and about to be discharged, when a ball 
from one of our batteries struck it right in the muzzle, 
battering it in such a way that its mouth was most ef- 
fectually shut up; the other piece also got struck in 
the side by a ball, which has left a deep impression. 
The Mexicans suffered greatly when this place was 
stormed ; they can never stard a close attack, however 
they may be situated, though they will fight as boldly 
as any people so long as you keep at firing distance, 
but on a nearer approach they will fly. 


The view from the top of Chapultepec is most beau- 
tiful, the city with its numerous domes and steeples, 
the lakes, the rich and highly cultivated valley, the 
distant hills which surround it, and the snow-capped 
volcanoes in the far distance, all combine to form one 
of the richest scenes the eye can behold or imagination 
conceive of. Inspired by sucha sight, the Mexicans 
must have been cowards indeed not to have fought to 
the best of their abilities —Correspondence of the Al- 
bany Atlas. 
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Anrcpott.—A ludicrous scene occurred, not long ago, 
in a certain small chapel, situated in one of those roman- 
tic and secluded valleys for which West Cumberland isso 
celebrated. ‘The minister, who was a man by no means 
averse to the enjoyment of the good things of this world, 
was engaged in catechising the juvenile portion of his 
flock, and on putting the usual question, “* What is thy 
name?” to the girl who stood highest, a strapping 
wench of thirteen, the only daughter of the village 
Boniface, received no repiy. “ What is thy name?” 
said the minister in @ more peremptory manner. Girl 
— Nin o’ yer fun, parson; ye na me neame varra 
weel, Duont ye say, when ye’re at our house ona 
nect, ‘ Bet, bring in another pint o’yell”” It is need- 
less to say that notwithstanding the sacred nature of 
the place in which they were assmbled, the congrega- 
tion was on a broad grin. Hig reverence looked dag- 
gere.— Lancaster Guardian, 





“ The ex-husband, having confessed the truth, had 
broken his condition as to silence, and consequently 
was not entitled to the jewels, which were made over 
to the lady tocover the stain on her reputation. The 
Sultan himself inquired into the case, and was much 
amused at the relation of it by the Seraskier, who when 


When | and simple, every thing being done by mule and man | he likes, is the best buffoon in the empire.” 
asked if he had any money, he replied no, though at! 





White Slavery. 


We have been furnished with the following facts in 
regard to White Slavery at the South by a gentleman 
now there. Such things are to be expected. He that 
would enslave a colored person for money, would also 
a white person. A conscience that would permit the 
one would the other also. It was truly said by the 
Rey. John Wesley, that “Slavery was the sum of all! 
villanies.” Indeed it is difficult to imagine a crime 
which is not committed under its guardianship. 


A Waite Sitave.—Washington, a white boy, was 
taken from Virginia to South Carolina at the age of 
seyen, and thence to Georgia, and sold to Col. B. His 
daughter, the lady of a lawyer, related to me the fact, 
saying that the little fellow used to tell the story to 
their children,and weep. His tale was this :—that his 
mother was very poor, and at the time when she was 
sick, he was placed in a “‘negro quarter” in the care of 
a negro woman, and at night a man came and tied his 
feet and hands and took bim on horseback. He wept, 


‘and tried’tb scream ; but the wretch placed his hands 


over hismouth. Col. B’s wife prohibited his telling 
the story to the children, because it made them weep 
and unhappy. ‘Wash’ died the slave of Col. B. at 
the age of twenty-two. 


Anotuer.—Eliza was the offspring of parents in Vir- 
ginia, in high life ; but to conceal their guilt, their 


j child, when an infant, was placed with a nurse at the 


“negro quarters,” and was there raised. She was a 


| few years ago sold, and is now owned by Mr. P. in a 


Southern city. She is white, and had no negro blood 
in her composition, and has raised up a family of col- 
ored children. She is very badly treated. 

This fact was told me by a lady, the wife of Judge * *, 
a slaveholder, who resides in the same city. 


Sric Axorner.—A few years ago, a “negro trader” 
exchanged a colored slave for a little girl. On his ar- 
rival. in Alabama, two or three slaveholders protested 
that the child was white, and finally paid $400 for 
her, and returned her to Georgia, where it was ascer- 
tained that her parents died poor, and that she .was 
sold in slavery. The gentleman sent her to her kin- 
dredin North Carolina. The lady who told me this 
story, says she saw the little girl, and she was a most 
beautiful child —Cleveland True Democrat. 





Morats or T'rapve.—In conversation with a gentle- 
man well known in-this city, and of undoubted verac- 
ity, he related the following fac.s: About thirty years 
since, he was engaged as the foreman in the bleaching 
establishment attached to the extensive cotton mills 
belonging to Mr. Peel, the father of the ex-Premier, 
Sir Robert Peel. The processes or bleaching have a 
tendency to render the fibres of the cotton tender, and 
if continued more than a very short time, render the 
goods so flimsy, as to be of little value. It was, our 
informant states, the express orders of Mr. Peel to 
him, as foreman. that the goods should be made tender 
—and for this purpose they were exposed to the chem- 
ical process for such a length of time as impaired their 
durability. Old Mr. Peel wished the muslins and eal- 
icoes made for the American market, to last long 
enough to stand one or two washings. After this, 
the sooner the goods went to rags the sooner new 
goods would be wanted, and new orders be sent from 
America to Mr. Peel for fresh fabries of similar deteri- 
orated quality. It has been often stated that the Eng- 
lish calicoes and muslins were more tender and less 


durable than the American fabrics, but we were not! 


aware before that they were thus intentionally dam- 
aged for the purpose of making Brother Jonathan a 
more frequent customer: 





Tue Seven Asa Trees or Tewrn.—Upwards of 
50,000 persons, have, during the last five years, visited 
the tomb of Lady Ann Grimston, in the church-yard 
at Tewin, Hetfordshire, which displays one of the most 
extraordinary freaks in which it is proverbial that na- 
ture delights. The masonry of the tomb, once firmly 
set and bound together with iron pins, is now disjointed 
and displaced, not by time or decay, but by the irre- 
pressible growth of trees never planted by human 
hands. ‘The appearance which the tomb presents ts 
most singular. Within,and interlacing the iron railing 
surrounding the tomb, are seven ash trees connected at 
the root. ‘Those trees, in their gradual but unceasing 
daily growth, for more than a ceulury, have heaved up 


147 


the stone work of the tomb, forcing it outward for 
some distance, and entwined round the iron railing, 
which in some places are so completely embedded in 
trunks of the trees that they seem to form part of them. 
The trees at their base also pass through and clasp the 
stone-work as though it were a mass of earth. 

It is conjectured—and on no other supposition can 
these marvellous appearances be accounted for—that, 
at a period antecedent to the erection of the tomb 
the seeds of the now full grown trees must have been 
deposited in the vault beneath ; and that there germi- 
nating, they have since forced their way toward the 
light—silently and gradually displacing the masonry 
above and then embracing and supporting the tomb 
they had disturbed with their spreading branches. The 
superstitious credulity of the neighboring peasantry of 
the last generation was naturally excited by appear- 
ances so unusual ; and they have handed down a legend 
to their sous in which it is sought to account for the 
phenomenon. ‘The story is a simple one :—It is said 
that Lady Ann was an unbeliever, and that she was 
wont to say that “if the Sacred Book was true, seven 
ash trees would grow out of her tomb.” The result 
evidently (as in many similar cases,) gave rise to the 
legend. In these days, however, we require no such 
solution of appearances, which, however unusual, we 
are content to regard as beautiful illustrations of nat- 
ural laws. The following inscription is still legible on 
the tomb :— 

“Here lyeth interred the body of the Right Hon. 
Lady Ann Grimston, wife of Sir Samuel Grimston, 
Bart., of Gorhambury, Herts, danghter of the late 
Right Hon. Earl of Thanet, who departed this life 
Nov. 22, 1713, in the 60th year of her age.”—London 
Morning Post. ‘ 





A Prornetic Dreaw.—A curious story has been 
afloat in this city (says the Bath Herald, and which, 
as it has reached us, has taken the following shape -— 
A professional gentleman residing in Bath, having 
been suddenly called upon to administer to the eflects 
of an eiderly lady recently deceased, his wife told him 
that she had some indistinct recollection of a commu- 
nication once made to her by the now deceased lady 
respecting some money which she kept seereted upon 
her person. ‘The conversation was represented to have 
taken place in that portion of the Assembly rooms, 
where, on Wednesday, evenings, married and elderly 
ladies much do congregate to study the points in short 
whist ; but the husband treated it as some idle gossip 
and took no further notice. In “ the dead waste and 
middie of the night,” however, he was suddenly 
awakened by the lady—his wife, we mean, not the 
departed—who told him she could not sleep for dream- 
ing of their departed friend, who had told her that she 
constantly kept a large sum of money sewed up in her 
stays. The husband “pished” and “poohed” about the 
dreams, and the stays, and the money, but all to no 
purpose ; no more tranquil sleep could the lady get, 
and consequently small was the portion enjoyed by her 
unhappy spouse. To pacify her, he at length promised 
to “see about it” in the morning, and in fulfillment ot 
his promise went early tothe house of the deceased, 
and, with a blush and a stammer, requested the feznme 
de chambre to bring him to her late mistress’s stays. 
The wondering Abigail complied—they were not new 
ones. Our professional daintily and awkwardly han- 
died the mysterious piece of machinery, held it up to 
the light, fancied he saw a little extra wadding in some 
particular corner, gently dislodged the lurking contents, 
and found in his hand in good bank-notes and true, the 
sumot £160. 





An Incipent.—A late trip of the steamboat Fash- 
ion has supplied the following diverting incident, which 
I give in the words of my informant. 

It appears to be a custom at the various settlements 
on the river Ohio, between our city and Louisville, for 
a pair newly married to treat themselves to an excur- 
sion, either up or down to one of these cities, which- 
ever is the greater distance. They are of course ac- 
companied by their acquaintances, and a band of music 
is usually provided for such oceasions. 

In this instance a party came on board the steam- 
boat at Carrollton. One of the crowd, quite a small 
man, although otherwise well dressed, had on a shirt 
collar of such extraordinary dimensions, as to fold 
down in all directions ; in fact covering his shoulders. 
The novelty of this feature of his dress attracted all 
eyes. Among the spectators was an overgrown Ken- 
tuckian, over six feet high and proportionably athletic. 
He kept an eye upon the collar prodigy, for some time, 
watching it as a cat would amouse. At last he broke 
loose ,—* Stranger,” said he, “ if I might make so free, 
hav’nt you put your shirt on wrong eend up ?” 

The little fellow felt inclined at first to resent the 
remark, but one glance at the speaker changed his 
mind, and making a virtue of necessity, joined in the 
burst of merriment that shook the cabin from the cen- 
tre to the exiremities.—Cist’s Advertiser. 





Tue Mopet-Maip or aut. Worx —Her age is 14. 
Her arms are bare, and her feet slip-shod. Her curls 
are rarely out of paper. She sports a clean apron on 
Sunday,about tea-time. It is a mystery where she 
sleeps ; some say the kitchen, in one of the large draw- 
ers ; and others declare she has a turn-up bed in the 
hall-clock ; but itis not known for positive whether 
she ever goes to bedat all. She has a wonderful af- 
fection for the cat. Everything that is missed, or lost, 
or broken, or not eaten, she gives unhesitatingly to him. 
She is not food of the drawing room, but has a good- 
natured partiality for the garret, who sings funny songs, 
and gives her oceasionally an order forthe play. She 
takes her dinner while washing the dishes, and 
never gets her breakfast till all the floors have done 
with the one teapot. She tries very hard to answer 
five bells at once, and in despair answers none. She 
always forgets the mustard, and prefers blowing the 
fire with her mouth instead of the bellows. Her hands 
will not bear minute inspection ; and no wonder, for 
she is cleaning boots, or washing, or cooking dinners, 
all day long. She carries coals in a dustpan, hands 
bread ona fork,and wipes plates with her apron. She 
is abused by everybody, and never getsa holiday. She 
only knows that it is Sunday by the lodgers stopping 
in bed later than usual,and having twice as many din- 
ners to cook. She isnever allowed to go out, except- 
ing to fetch beer or tobacco. She hears complaints 
without a murmer, and listens to jokes without a smile. 
She gets six pounds a year, and is expected to wait on 
about twenty persons, to do the work of five servants, 
to love all the children in the house, and to be honest 
forthe money. It is not known what becomes of the 
mode! maid-of-all-work in her old age. It is believed 
however, that she sinks into the charwoman at the age 
of twenty. Landladies, be gentle to her !—Punch. 





The U. 8. Marines, under Major Harris, composing 
a foree of at least 1000 men, are to proceed to the Gulf 
of Mexico, for the survey of the Isthmus ef Tehuan- 
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THE HARBINGER. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1848, 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ —. fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al! tending to 
Wipe the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirtiram Evcoirry Crannine. 


The Tenants’ League. 


A movement of considerable importance, as one of 
the transitional movements of the day, is on foot in 
this city. It is an attempt on the part of the tenants of 
houses, to produce an abatement of their exorbitant 
rents. They have had one or two meetings on the sub- 
ject, and passed various resolutions, but as yet their ac- 
tion has taken no very definite shape. 

The evil complained of is an enormous one, and as 
usual, falls with the greatest severity upon the poor and 
laboring classes. 
comfortable circumstances, are compelled’ to bear the 
alinost intolerable annoyance of an annual house-hunt, 


Even persons in what are considered 


to say nothing of the excessive demands made upon 
their pockets in the shape of rent. If there was nothing 
else to convince us of the folly and oppressiveness of 
‘‘jsolated households,” our own experience would be 
ample testimony on that poini. We have seen so much 
real suffering produced by it, in families of limited 
means,—so much injustice, extravagance, waste and 
bottom of our 
hearts that the whole system were exploded. It isa 
nuisance, 2n outrage, an abomination, and the sooner 
it is made to give way’ to a better system, the better it 
will be for all classes. 

These complaints of the tenants may be classified 
under three heads, namely. 


discomfort—that we wish from the 


Ist. the high rate of rents ; 
2d. the bad condition of houses, and 3d, the utter inse- 
curity of the tenure by which they are held. 

The first of these evils is doubtless parily owing to 
the excessive taxation imposed by the municipal gov- 
ernment, and partly to the fact that the whole body of 
tenants are thrown into an active competition at a par- 
ticular senson, when each one feels that he must secure 
some habitation or go houseless the rest of the year ; 
but the grand cause of high renis is to be found in the 
monopoly which characterizes the ownership of houses. 
The landlords of the city are few in number; it is no 
difficult matter for thei to coinbine, while it is the in- 
terest of each one to get as much as he can for his 
tenements. The consequence is that the highest prices 
are affixed to them, and as the tenants must have 
houses somewhere, they must take them at the land- 
lords’ price or get none at all. If they refuse to occupy, 
the landlord loses but little, and that for a short time, 


while the tenant is turned into the street. or forced to 


- - -— 


~ lean they have who are carted from Dan to Beersheba 





which is adapted to both his pocket and his taste ; when 
he is fairly settled down with a fond conceit that he has 
obtained a house at last,—in steps the landlord with ® 
raise of fifty or an hundred dollars upon the rent. At 
least one third of our inhfbitants are obliged to shift 
their quarters yearly. Many families, indeed, remove 
every year, and not for any fault of their own. Ex- 
| cept for the well-to-do, there is no such thing as 4 
home for men. Our moralists and preachers talk flip- 
pantly enough of the beauty of the home feeling, but 
there is little of it in reality. What home feelings 


every first day of May? What attachment to places 
can he form who has no place? This very incessant 
shifting of farnilies, we believe, does more to under- 
‘mine the socialities of life, and to superinduce, especial- 
ly upon the young, vagrant and out-of-door habits, than 
almost any other cause. The “ Fourierites” who are 
sometimes accused of a desire to destroy the “ home,” 
will, on the other hand, save it, if they can succeed in 
| demolishing the home as it now exists. The isolated 
| household, which as matters now are is afier all but a 
| civilized edition of the wandering tent of the Tartars, 
is rather the death-bed than the cradle of true social af- 
factions. We are still nomadic, like the savages—only 
| we have less space to roam over, and impurer air to 
breathe, —to say nothing of pecuniary cost. 
| But, not to dwell upon this, let us ask what is the 
| remedy for such a detestable state of things ? 
| We answer, that it is not to be found in any mere 
The 
| tenants are too many to agree on any plan of actiun, 
‘and could not hold out if they did. As in strikes and 
irades unions, the weaker party—that is the party with- 
out money—must in the end give way. ‘The landlords 
‘have houses to live in, and money to live on; but the 
| majority have neither, and can not well domicile in 
ithe streets. 
| whieh ean do but little positive good. 
eabibte in which tenants might combine with great ef- 
| fect. 
lmore detailed explanation of them for another article, 


combination of tenants to resist the landlords. 


Mere resistence is a negative proceeding, 
Yet there are 


We shall indicate some of these,---leaving a 
? 5 


| cae 
| —as we have already exceeded our usual limits. 


Ist. Tenants might combine themselves into build- 
ing-societies, such as exist in London, where cach per- 
ison contributes a certain sum towards the building of 
| suitable tenaments, which are distributed by lot, and at 
a small annual charge, to the various members. 
| d. They might combine to collect means, from 
‘themselves and from benevolent men of capital, for 
| putting up unitary dwelling-houses, or a whole square 
of buildings, united so as to be capable of being lighted, 
warmed, ventilated &e., by acommon apparatus. This 
plan, if carried out, would join great cheapness to great 
convenience and even elegance. 

3d. They might combine to carry the measures of 
our friends the National Reformers,namely, the freedom 
| of the public lands——homestead exemption and the 


put up with those nauseous holes, a cheap and common | Jimitation of the right to appropriate property. If these, 


boarding house. Only men of property have it in their 
power to resist the demands of the landlords, but these 
for the most part are landlords themselves. 


Again: the same causes lead to the erection of in- 
convenient and unsuitable habitations. The landlord, 
whose object is to make as much moncy as he can, for 
those who can afford the expense, puts up good 
houses, but for the poorer sort, who are always the ma- 
jority, he is satisfied with any sort of old ricketty shells. 
There is no city in the world which contains so few de- 
sirable residences (excepting alone the palaces up town, 
built for our nabobs) as New York. Families of mod- 
erate means, end poor families, find it almost impossi- 


ble to get a good habitation. The besi houses are be- 





measures were reduced to practice there would be an 
end at once to the exactions of the landlords. But it 
will be some time, we fear, before the public mind is 
ripe enough for the appreciation of such wholesale but 
wholesome doctrines. But let the earnest spirits who 
do receive them work on! 

4th. And they might combine to purchase land in 
the vicinity of the city, to be gradually colonized by 
successive bands of working men, who will thus ac- 
complish the double purpose of relieving the city of its 
superabundant population, and the excessive competi- 
tion consequent upon it, and of erecting in the country 
a grand agricultural establishment, which will afiord a 
home to many, provide them employment, secure them 


yond the reach of their purses, unless they will consent | its rewards, educate their children, and improve them- 


to crowd two or three families into a house, which is 
not agreeable to any decent people. The poor, indeed, 
are almost invariably compelled io remove away up 
into the outskirts of the city, or to occupy 
dwelling with half a dozen other families. And as for 
the lowest classes, the hovels and dens into which they 
are thrust, are beyond all expression, disgusting. They 
are placed, generally, in the most unclean and unhealthy 
parts, they are kept perpetually filthy by the numiers 
who frequent them, and they are exposed to unceasing 
nuisances from children, rioters, drunkards, and prosti- 
tutes. How human beings can live for even a week in 
such caves and pools of feculence, is the standing mir- 
acle of the age. But that they are born and bred in 
such places, they would all perish outright. As it is, 
the population of such regions are annually decimated, 
and the children who grow.up there are merely the ex- 
ceptions to the vast numbers who die. No kind man 
would consent to keep his horse in such a neighbor- 
hood. 

Yet these dirty and disgraceful warrensa are among 
the most profitable property in the city. ‘They pay a 
higher interest, comparatively, than a palace on Wash- 
ington or Union Squares. There is one of them up 
town—above 20th street—the original cost of which, 
lot and all, was four thousand dollars. 1 contains thirty 
rooms, which are let by the week, at from one to two 
dollars a room, payabl always in advance, so that i 
owner receives from it over fifteen hundred dollars per 
year, which is more than is paid for some of the most 
splendid structures on the 5th Avenue, furnished with 
exquisite furniture, and s ipplied with every comiort of 
gas, water and fire, that modern ingenuity has yet de- 
vised. ‘Thus, when we see that houses pay their pro- 
prietors almost in a direct ratio to their badness, can 
we wonder that families in moderate circumstances 
find it so difficult to procure suitable aceommodations ? 
Nor is this all, for when one has succeeded in getting 
a snug little Hox for himself and his children ; when by 


a rare mercy of Providence he meets with o tenemen; 


lis evident that something must be done. 
the same | 


selves and their fellows in al! human relations. 

| Now, all of these plans are worthy of thought. It 
The present 
condition of things is not to be borne. © Every year it 
is getting worse. Wages, salaries, incomes ate depre- 
ciating, but taxes, rents and expenses of all kinds in- 
Who, but the fortunate few, can endure such 
What relief is there, but in taking the 


matter into our own hands, and by the judicious com- 


crease. 


tendencies ? 


bination of our energies, bringing about a better sys- 
tem? Let the people ponder these things, if not for 
their own sakes, for the sake of their children. growing 
up to an awful heritage. 


a 
A Good Discourse, 


We heard last Sabbath, what is somewhat rare, an 
excellent sermon. It was preached before the Univer- 
salist Society, which holds its meetings at the Apollo 
Saloon, by Mr. Tuomas S. Kuna, of Charlestown, Mass. 
The subject was the “Church of the Future,’ which the 
speaker handled with great ability and eloquenee. His 
text was, “ That they may all be ove.” Jt was evident 
throughout, that he was fully prepared to receive the 
great Constructive Philosophy of the Age, forhe argued 
that the time had come for the church to quit its mere- 
ly sectarian and critical ground, and to take up a more 
He st: 
cided conviction that no existing denomination yet ex- 
emplified the trug Idea of the Chureh, but that out of 
the various branches of the Church, a new organiza- 


positive and catholie position, ted his most de- 


tion was destined to grow up, which would infuse a 
new life into the broken body of Christendom, What 
the particular form of this Church would be, he was 
not able to declare, but he was ceriain that its leading 
characteristi¢ would be, not any intellectual tenet,or any 
system of dogmas, but the unity of Love. 

Mr. King refered to the sirong tendencies of the 
age towards a higher unity, manifested in the greater 
liberality of the Churches, and in the prevalent demand 
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for a better organization of society. It was beg ne 
ning to be felt, that the object of Christianity was not 
merely the salvation of the soul in Heaven, but the 
regeneration of our race onearth. All creeds as well 
Unitarian as Universalist, as well Calvinistic as Ro- 
manist, were giving way to a strong conviction of the 
supremacy of man’s practical duties over his theoretical 
beliefs. What isto be done, was the inquiry, and not 
what is to be held. The prayer of Christ, so sublime 
and beautiful in the occasion of it, and in the sentiment 
was again and again reiterated, “ That all may be 
one.” 

We should have been pleased to hear Mr. King ex- 
press himself more clearly and definitely, as to the prob- 
able future organization of the Church; yet perhaps he 
went as far as the state of opinion in the congregation 
would admit. His remarks were evidently received 
with great favor, which we take as a promising sign. 
For if the doctrines of this discourse are received, there 
is no stopping short of the positive principles of Asso- 
They would follow as inevitably as the flower 
The mo- 

| 


ciation. 
follows the bud, and the fruit the flower. 
menta man places himself upon Constructive Grounds, 
he is certainly ours—by all the necessities of logic. 
Association is the only doctrine that resumes and com- 


pletes the unitary tendencies of the times. They can 


find no true and legitimate expression but in social re- 
organization, on the basis of those universal laws 
which Fourier has discovered. We confidently expect, 
therefore, soon to see Mr. King among the decided ad- 


vocates of Universan Unity. This adhesion would 


be welcomed by a large number of men, fully capable 
of appreciating his fine talents and elevated char- 
acter. 
a 
Mr. Allen's Second Lecture in Cincinnati, 


Civilization has no law of distributive justice and no 
economy of means. Waste, force, fraud, contention 
and oppression were inseparable from it. As it ad- | 
vanced the condition of the great mass of the people de- | 
teriorated. In it man could not achieve his terrestial | 
destiny. Property increased in the hands of the few, | 
but the people were impoverished. All the sources of 
wealth were gradually monopolized. Capital, the crea- | 
ture triumphed over man, the creator; and the world} 
was ruled by a dynasty of wealth. Under it the very! 
elements were brought to work against man instead of | 
for him. He was put in conflict with nature and had 
to work with his muscles of flesh against muscles of 
iron and brass, It set man in opposition to his fellow 
iman, instead of loving him as a brother ;—he loved | 
him as the wolf loves the jamb. We were civilized | 
Cannibals. By raaking labor disgusting and degrading, | 
it induced as many as possible to spunge their livelihood | 
from the industry of others. But all suffered. 





If there | 
isa chain fastened round the limbs of the slave, the’ 
other end is round the neck of the slave-holder—the 
proprietor and producer were beth bound by it, and a! 
mill-stone hung between them dragging them down 
together. 

These evils could only be remedied by removing their 
causes. Civilization had no means to accomplish this. 
Legislation had done its best. 

Our commercial system could not improve itself. | 
Our educational plan could not effect the object.—)| 
Our philosophy had no methods to propose. The Church | 
even presented a fractional remedy. The whole social | 
body was sick from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot, and no “* poor man’s plaster” would eflect a | 
cure. It required something that would go deeper to! 
reach the disease and bring about a constitutional | 

change. 
| it required nothing less than the realization of the | 
grand and true idea of the Pilgrim Fathers. When 
they came hither they contemplated the establishment 
of a perfect society involving a perfect commonwealth, 
college, and church. Nothing less would save human- 
ity. The Puritan Pilgrims started with the right idea. 
| They had not failed because their idea was not a good, 
la true one—but because it required a social science and | 
j social system in harmony with it to realize their object. | 
| They had re-established the old institutions ; and plant- | 
ed their new principles in an uncongenial soil. The | 
fruit was a democracy of ignorance—a_republicanisin | 
ijof folly (applause.) The social institutions brought | 
| over to this country, were the same that existed in the 
world before Christianity—the institutions of Isimae!l- 
ism! We were still in this nineteenth century of pro- | 
fessed christianity living in the old pagan society. We) 
could not point him out one single institution that em- | 
bodied the principle of justice, much less the perteect law | 
of love commanded by the Great Teacher. 

Leaving the subjects of the college and the church} 
for future elucidation, the lecturer then went into an 
exposition of this material basis, the true common- 
}wealth. ‘This was represented and epitomized in a 
single township. A state was made up of townships. | 
In any lit}le New England town when they * skinned | 
strangers” and when there were no strangers “ skinned | 
teach other!” you might see al! its society and social | 

system. In its business you might witness the play of | 
the universal “‘ grab-game.” The political motto of | 
society is “each for himscif and the devil take the hind- | 
most,” instead of ‘ self-love and social are the same— 
leach for all and all for each.” 
| Present socicty was based on the passion of mean, 
; selfish, individual ambition. It was individual seltish- 
ness, intensified and extensified, until we found our- 
selves contending on an industrial battle ground with 
our arms raised against every other man’s and every 
| other man’s against us. 
| ‘The annunciation of the spirit of brotherly love, in 
| the first christian chureh, led to the attempt of basing 
society on the single passion of general friendship. The 
| sentiment was just, but too exclusive, and the science, 
lthe methods of organization, were wanting. Of the 
two bases for society, common property or common 
plunder, he would say “ common property.” Still he 
regarded each as infidel to human nature. 
-| “What a man mekes, is his own, against the uni- 
verse,” whether John C. Calhoun practised as well as 
ipreached the maxim or not. “ Whatsoever a man 
sows, that shall he reap.” As Jefferson had it, “ the 
usufruct of the soil belongs to him that produces,” and | 
what he produced from it was his personal property. 
Labor was a trinity. Besides, present labor, actually | 
productive, there was future or prospective dador, 
equally necessary to production, and also past, hoarded 
or dried labor. 1n other words skill and capital were 
but other forms or transformations of labor. Whatever 
a man created by means of his labor, present, past, or 
prospective was equally his own. 
‘The lecturer then went into a statement of the doe- 
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trine of the “ passions,” or of the wants and ir 

of man, asheld by the Associative school, to show 

they all, even the disinterested, implied and re Ay. 
the recognition of private or personal property, Tr 
five sensitive passions” could not gratify the 
without appropriation. General Friendship 
guarantees, that all should have at least con 
Love expressed itself in donation 


Mselve, 
required 
nfortable 


support. or f 
gifts, and implied property, or having something 
give. Familism demanded something to bequeath, 


Ambition, by which we “ provoke each other to 
works,” implied the claims and rewards of skilj. 
intellectual or directing passions required 
which to act. 

We must neither attempt to deny self-love nor gooj 
but make them in fact as in theory the same. The; 
dividual and the collective interest must be one, so the, 
none should be able to labor for himself, without labo } 
ing for all. Real estate, the natural source of wealth 
was to be recognized as belonging only to the race 
When an individual made an extension of his own be. 
ing, by mingling with it his own labor, to that eXtent 
he made it his. ‘This union of private and public ial 
est could only be effected by a system of partne ip 
property in which all past labor would be recognized ay 
stock. . 

A township organizing on this principle, would reeo 
nize the identity or unity of labor. Commerce, dome : 
tic industry, science and the fine arts, would be pees. 
ciated as well as productive labor. ‘The same individ. 
ual would take part in several, or all of these branches, 
which would all be organized and minutely subdivided. 

Government would be an industrial heirarchy. With 
all our talk about it, we had in this country nothin 
like true democracy. The people had little to do with 
the election of President or any other election, but the 
privilege of voting as this or that caucus of plotters pre- 
scribed. In reality no one had any right to a voice in 
matters he knew nothing about. In true democra 
the right of suffrage would be based on labor. . 

It would recognize the idea of natural rulers, «“ Lords 
and Dukes.” Each group would choose its own chief 
and manage its own business. Women and children 
should enjoy this right equally with men. Each would 
exercise this right in every group he belonged to, jt 
would be cu-extensive with intelligence and activity 
The chiefs of groups would choose those of series, and 
so on upward to a one-man power. ‘There would be 
all the energy and efficiency of a monarchy, with the 
freedom of a democracy. All officers would be te. 
moved as soon as they ceased to give satisfactionn 
none seated in a chair for four years whether they made 
a good or a bad use of its authority. 

The a? of present society was to joint stock 
property. e could not avoid it if we wouid - 
eried out ia vain against monopoly and nereaee The 
destructive democracy which said that people should 
not combine, would tail. Laws had to be made to fa- 
cilitate ‘ on:binations. In time, land, as we!! as all the 
other sources of wealth, would be held in this way. 
nless we organized true indusirial associations, we 
should have inverse ones, recognizing only the rights 
of capital, and wnaking it immortal—an industrial fey. 
dal system instead of an industrial democracy. Trading 
in stocks was already a leading business in commerce. 
Capital concenirated in a few hands was getting to 
rule the world. It was written in the heavens “you 
shall unite. If you will not unite en principles of just- 
ice, capital shall unite you as its slaves and victims. 


The 


means On 


, : tims.” 
Associa tionists did not recognize eapitai as supreme 
and immortal. In present society the corporation si od 


_ — } . . . 
| over us a huge bloody-eyed giant abusing jts power, 


impersonal! and irresponsible. We had seid unto it and 
to ourselves that it was the Eternal. In the nature of 
things capital was not thus perpetuated. Dried Labor 
was liable to spoil and be used up. It was unjust to 
demand usury for what could be no longer used. There 
was @ law of geometrical retrogression according to 
which capital drew less and less interest in proportion 
to its age. What a man inherited trom his grandfather 
should bring him less proportionate return than what 
he derived from his father, and that less than what he 
had created for himself. This law of distribution was 
a mathematical one. ‘Theye was a principle of equi- 
librium in the industrial sphere as weil as in the solar 
system. ‘The law was expressed in the mathematical 
formula, “ attraction in direct proportion to the mass 
(or amount) and in the inverse ratio to the square of 
the distance (or time.)” ‘This law should regulate the 
interest on Capital. This recognition of past labor as 
well as present and prospective, would not lead to the 
perpetuation of overgrown estates. Nothing like the 
plantation or patroonery system was to be feared under 
this law of equi librium in distribution. Work would 
be rewaraed in the direct proportion of its usefulness, 
and in the inverse ratio of its attractiveness. The wo- 
man that spent a whole day washing clothes would get 
much more instead of much less than the man who 
stood behind a counter peddling pins, (if the two did 
not rather change places) which would be turning 


thi nd ’ right 
| things round, about right—-up side down. some night 


think, yet with the right side up. 

Among the benelits which the associative township 
would be able to guarantee all members, were men- 
tioned @ free choice and variety of employments, the 
best possible education or means of instruction and de- 
velopment, and support in case of sickness, accident ol 
old age, something very different from being sent to the 
hospita! or alms-house, or fed by a soup or sill socie- 
ty. As fer education, it was a natural want and a nat- 
ural right which a true Society should no more think 
of charging for, than a mother would of running up® 
milk-score against her nursing babe ! . 

The immense economies of association were next! 
exemplified. In the simple matter of fencing, one- 
twelfth of the farmer’s year’s work would in some 
places be saved. Of the domestic animals, on whose 
care it had been said he spent more time than upon 
that of his family, nine-tenths might probably be dis- 
pensed with; and so many of our race need not coa- 
tinue, as their principal business in this world, to b 
waiters on pigs, valets of horses, and chamber maids 
to cows and oxen! Another instance was in the bus 
iness of marketing. By means of their union steres 
recently established in New England, the people had 
found that they could save from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the necessaries of life. How much more would be e 
fected in the commerce of association, when perfect 
justness and confidence would be established betwee® 
consumer and producer, and when, in many instance 
where now thousands of miles and dozens of agencie# 
intervened between them, there would be a personal 
connection and reciprocity. Not a hundredth part ol 
the merchants, traders, pedlars and clerks, of all kinds, 
now employ -d, would be wanted. 

‘The introduction of labor saving machinery in a stat® 
of true association, would be instantly hailed as a boo® 
by all, instead of being cursed as an injury to all bul 
the possessor. Those whose employments is superceded, 
would be at leisure to assist others in theirs. Whatev- 
er time itredeemed from toil, would be devoted to sé 
higher objects of our being. 
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What if, as Etzler had supposed, we should get to do 
our hard work by machinery ; get the entire control 
of the physical forces, and incarnate genius in all the 
elements ; vaporize water by concentrating on it the 
mays of the sun, without further cost of fuel ; and har- 
gess the lightning, making it carry burdens as well as 
messages? What would it be but assuming that do- 
minion in nature for which our creator endowed and 
gestined us? Would not abundant oecupation still be 
jeft us in the development of our intellectual, social and 
ritanl powers? 

Many persons found it hard to believe that labor 
could be rendered attractive. No wonder, ina state of 
things where all were striving to get rid of labor-—and 
he did not blame them—in a state of things where one 


half the world were dying of over-work, and the other 


half were dying for want of something to do !—when 
those who did their share, or more than their share of 
the world’s work, were neither rewarded nor honored 
qhere she sentiments of honorism, a man’s self-respect 
and regard for family and trieuds, were turned into a 
scourge to lash him to his repugnant toil. We had 


made war attractive—-that was certainly in itself as | 
Who, 


unattractive a business as any kind of labor. 
without a strong inducement, could go to the duelling 
ground and send a bullet in cold blood through anoth- 
er’s body . 

Yet the army was attractive ; with its proud display 
_its alternations of excitement and ease—its adven- 
tures and its glory—with its perfect science of organi- 
zation, it might indeed be deemed a divine institution, 
were it only doing for love what it was now doing for 
hate. 

Labor was not attractive, because we were not free 
in the choice of avocations. The New England young 
lady of delicate frame and tender sensibilities, doomed 
to converse eternally with the monster machine, she 


had to tend, instead of having her social sympathies | 
drawn out to adorn and enliven the home of her affec- | 


tions, could she be thought to have chosen her employ- 
ment for its attractions? In our present order the Ra- 
phael might be confined to a store,a measurer of tape. 
fhe moral genius sent into the world to expound the 
lawof God, might be placed for life on the deck of a 
ishing vessel, and the man fitted to excel asa merchant, 
at the tail of a plow—-a Fitch or a Fulton kept behifd 
acounter. Our society was out of joint. Hardly any 
individual was in his proper position. Hardly any one 
found his vocation and his attractions to correspond. 
Men and woinen of genius sent into the woyld for the 
elevation of the race, were prevented from fulfilling 
their divine mission. 

One means of rendering industry attractive wouid 
be the opportunity of exercising it aimong our friends 
We loved to employ ourselves with those we liked. 


Say what we would, there were such things as Sweden- | pemory of them and 


borg meant by spiritual affinity and spiritual antipathy. 
individuals might live years together in the same house 


and not know each other—sit daily at the same table | 
| 
occupations and a choice of friends to work with. How | 
great a charm would the society of ladies give to many | 


and not see each other. We wanted then a choice of 


kinds of iabor! 
Industry to be attractive must be made honorable. 


Honor the laboring man as you would honor the use- | 


less lawyer, or the useless soldier. ‘The honorable rep- 
resentative of Massachusetts in Mexico, was presented 
by the ladies of his State with a jewel hilted sword. 
Why should there not be presentations of jeweled 
spades and gilded hoes ! 

Man was not born ior one kind of work. He had 
different classes of muscles, varied capacities of mind. 
Xl his powers, whether of mind or body. demanded 
aercise. In the English pin manufactory, each pin 
went through sixteen hands, and the business of life for 


the sixteenth part of a pin. Had we all the proper 
amount and variety of mental and plfysical exercise, we 
should present sonaething more like integral develop- 
opments of humanity than the miserable pigmies we all 
now are. 

Supposing after all there should be some kinds of 
labor not generally attractive, there would be persons 
forwhom that very circumstance would be its charm. 
The Catholic Church has its Sisters of Charity. In 
al churches and societies God sent loving souls who 
could only satisfy themselves in making sacrifices for 
others. These were the natural saints of our race. 
Their social heroism was the same in spirit with that 
tWashington when viewing the ravages committed 
by the Indians. which his vigilance had been unable to 
prevent, he wished he had a hundred lives to give for 
the purchase of peace from the savage foe. It was 
these who fulfilled the law of Christ, making themselves 
vast in the kingdom of Heaven, because they were the 
greatest. It was indeed his spirit with which they were 
aumated. ‘Their prayers were wrought out at their 
finger ends—their sacrifices were actual sacrifices to 
duty, They had been with Jesus and learned from 
uum the sublime lesson inculeated when he girded him- 


fet with a towel and washed the disciples’ feet, and | 


when he yielded up his life for the redemption of hu- 
anity. 
Thinking and Doing. 

The Univercalum replies to one half of our article 
of two weeks since, thus: 

“ We have always supposed that the actions of men 
Were to be regarded as the outward expression of their 
‘oughts; hence that thought must alwaye precede 
detion, unless men act thoughilessly, in which case 
re are extremely liable to act wrong. We think 
pe much wisdom in the maxim of the good Qua- 
“er, which teaches that it is best to think, even trire, 
velore we speak or act, that we may speak and act 
wice the better for it.” 

A great many men think one way and act another, 
and others the more they think the worse they act. 
Nor is it true that to act thoughtlessly is to act wrong ; 
‘orthe most beautiful life, like that of certain children, 
women and good men, is spontancous, not reflective. 
He truth is, that both thought and action are resulis— 
“sults of character, or as we say, of the Passions, 
Which are mainly influenced in their developement by 
°W practical relations. 
“lations right, before our mere intellectual faith is 
ikely tocome riglit. 
“all know.” Good, honest Labor will often cure in- 
“nity itself—even theological 





; 1’ The Publishers of the Conaressiona, GLOBE 
“Ve stack off a large edition, to meet the increased 
~mand for that work, and will, up to the first day of 
April, furnish fuil copies, from the beginning to the con- 
Clusion of this session, at the original subscription of $2 


fc 7 ; 
reach, Aiter that period, the price will be enhanced 
® $3 each. 


We imust therefore, get these 


“If ye do,” says Christ, “ ye | 
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A New Boor Srore.—Mr. George P. Putnam, for 
some years a member of the firm of Wiley & Putnam, 
has opened a new book store on Broadway. ‘The es- 
tablishment is a large and beautiful one, and we have 
no doubt that the intelligence and urbanity of the pro- 
prietor, will soon render it a favorite resort for the lit- 
erati of the city. Few men have had a more various 
, and useful experience in the book business than Mr. 
Putnam. His residence in London, as one of the firm 
of Wiley & Patnam, has made him familiar with the 
| foreign trade, and he promises to execute all orders for 
foreign publications with all possible despatch and 

cheapness. Our friends in the country who wish to 
| procure the books of the day, may rely upon the fideli- 
lty of Mr. Putnam for the fulfilment of their com- 
| mands. 





LT 
Correspondence. 
We sometimes receive excellent letters from our corres- 
pondents, of which the following may be taken asa speci- 
men: 





| Bancor, Feb, 29, 1848, 
| T herewith cast my two mites into the Treasury of the 
| American Union of Associationists, 
about the same size, but of great difference in value. I 
think they are a fair representation of the difference be- 
tween what civilization now is and what Association till 
_ be. 
| _ Lam happy to say that we have at last formed an Affil- 
iated Union here, and shall report ourselves at headquar- 
| ters. Respectfully Yours, in the 
Cause of Humanity, J, Bs 
The coins included in the above have a rare value—not 
commercially, perhaps, but symbolically, and in the light 
of truth. The one which is said to represent Civilization 
iscomparatively a worthless affair, with a beastly-looking 
old King’s head on one side, and a crown upon the other, 
intimating the absurdity of a state of society, which con- 
fers its honors and wealth upon one of ten thousand only. 
But the other, which represents Association, is true gold, 


a 


Two small coins | 


RBINGER. 


life... Amid these ceremonies, poverty has not suspended 
its work A policeman ofthe second ward, the other night 
going his rounds, found a woman lying in the street, siek, 
and nearly frozen to death. ...The other night we paid a 
midnight visit to that central haunt of the lowest vice and 
suffering, the Five Points. None of the descriptions of 
the quarter that have been published, exaggerate the real- 
ity. In the Old Brewery, we found in a room not moro 
than eight feet by twelve, in the attic, nine persons, men, 
women and children, sick and well, tipsy and sober, sleep- 
ing with piles of dirt and ashes for their pillow, and no 
covering but rags! There was not a single article of furni- 

ture in the room, and the floor was so filthy that the dirt 

had hardened upon it, making it as rough as a pavement. 

Such a scone of filth and wretchedness cannot be described, 

and once seen can never be forgotten. It preaches more 

powerfully against Civilized Society than all the argu- 

ments ever written. The savages have no such terrible 

extremes; they are found only where competitive labor 

and the general discord of interests attain their complete 

development... .The Commercial Advertiser says that 

on Saturday last, a child 6} years of age, sonof Rev. S. M. 

Tsaacs, took part in the service of the day at the new Syn- 
agogue in Wooster Street, reciting before a crowded con- 
gregation a chapter of the 2d of Kings, with the Syna- 
gogue musi¢ appertaining thereto; also the blessings be- 
fore and after the lesson. His Hebrew reading was criti- 
cally correct, and he could be distinet!y heard in aay part 
of that spacious building. He is intended for the Jewish 
ministry.... We have been greatly amused during the 
week, by the rush of people to the store of the Mesers. 
| Beck, in Broadway. Some of their goods were’ injured 

by fire the other day, and accordingly they advertised that 

on Monday their store would be opened for the sale of 
‘the dainaged articles. The consequence was, that such a 
crowd of buyers came, attracted by the hope of cheap 
bargains, that they were obliged to close the doors and only 
‘admit new candidates as those who were through went 
‘out. They must in thisway have made a great profit by 

the misfortune, besides receiving the insurance money for 





| 
| 












very short fibre, woven into the toughest, knottiest sort 
of texture ; fullof movement, but no progress ; one or 
two little short’ starts of melody, constantly repeated, 
are its themes; and though these are woven, as we 
have said, into a most consistent and artistic whole, you 
hear nothing else from first to last. This is in the ap- 
propriate key of D Minor, and sheds the right murky 
coloring over all that is to follow, helping imagination 
to realize the state of Israel under Ahab. Drought 
and famine, life denied its outward sustenance, starved 
impulses, which, getting no expansion, only murmur of 
themselves, are the alternate figure on this monotonous 
web of ‘tones. 

And now the snffering finds a voice. There sa 
chorus of the people—“Help Lord! wilt thou quite 
destroy us?” still in D minor, 4-4 time Andante. Firat 
a loud ery “Help Lord,” upon the minor common chord 
of D, the accompaniments traversing downwards and 
upwards through all its inversions for two bars ; then, 
as the air climbs one note higher, the same process is 
repeated on the erying chord of the diminished seventh, 
which, through the dominant seventh upon C, would 
fain foree its way out into the bright major key of F, 
and find relief; but while the bass tends boldly that 
way, the chord of D minor returning in the upper 

| parts smothers the tendency, producing a discordant 
| mixture of tonics which is peculiarly expressive on the 
| words “ wilt thou quite destroy us?” Out of this 
massive and compact beginning the tenors lead the way 
in a freer movement, chanting the two plantive phrases : 
“The harvest now is over, the summer days are gone,” 
and “and yet no power cometh to help us,” which are 
duly taken up by the other voices, and passed round as 
the themes of a very beautiful and graceful fugue, 
which works itself up by degrees into the right chord 
for a transition to the pleasing key of E major, when 








with a rising Sun on one side, and a glorious growing tree | the damage. People like to buy cheap. We have actually | the tugue is quelled for a while into a uniform move- 
upon the obverse. Thus the new order of Society, like | known merchants take new and perfect goods, and smear }ment ; * Will then the Lord be no more God in Zion,” 
the King of Day, rejoicing in the Bast, begins to spread ‘them with ashes and water, and then sell them as wet | witha fitful tremulous accompaniment, but soon gets 


its light over the world; and thus, too, like a vigorous 
tree, its branches ate extending till they shall furnish 
ashe'ter to our whole oppreszed race. ) 
correspondent for his appropriate contributions. 
_ should preserve them long—if we could keep anything in 
the shape of money. 
of his kindness. 


ae 


To Correspondents, 
Warsaw, Inu. “A. H.W.” Your remittanee of $3,00 
was received. You have paid in advance to No. 13, Vol. 
VII. Send us on half a dozen as punctual subscribers 


| as yourself. 


Caimo,N.Y. “B.H: HH.” You must excuse us, goed 


|frieud. Our columns are not wide enough for so much 


‘theology. Shall we return your articles ? 

Fairview, lowa.—* E. B.”—Your remittance of $1 00, 
received to-day, pays to No. 17, Vol. VIT. Your missing 
numbers were sent, and you will probably receive them. 

| if you do not, we willsupply you with them. Do not fear 

thet your paper will be stopped. 
Seainorisiyv, Mass.—*G. W.S8.” —Your remittance of 





: < | $3 00 is this day received. Your letter of 29th Jan., en- | 
ach “hand” was for sixteen hours a day to labor on } 


| duly received, and the money credited. We do not ac- 
| knowledge remittances in the Harbinger, unless specially 
‘requested. Thank you for your faithful services, 


LL 
! 


Affiliated Unions, 


We would respectfully call the attention of the Affilia- 
ed Unions of the American Union of Associationisis, to 
| the article in the Constitution of the Parent Society, pro- 
viding that, “no local Union shall be recognized as affilia- 
| ted which dves not make an annual payment of not less 
than Tweive Do.icaks to the Treasury of the American 
Union.” 
The present financial year is from May 1, 1817, to May 
1,1848, and those Unions which have not complied with the 
| terms, are earnestly desired to make a speedy remittance. 
We depend on our frienis, who have been active in form- 


ing local Unions,to sustain the operations of the General | 


Union. Will they please te attend to this matter at once, 
for thu sake of the cause, which demands unwearied activi- 
ty and vigilance, in all its members. 


a 


Religions Union of Asseviationtsts. 

- Public Religious Services, under the direetion of William 

li. Channing, EvERY SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 

Hal!, Bromfield Street, Bosion. Seats free to all. 
| na 
| Our Weekly Gossip. 
THE CITY.—The weather for the past few days has 
| heen deli¢htful, affording the whole population of the 
| City, the opportunity of viewing the public ceremonies 
| which have taken place. On Tuesday, Henry Cuay ar- 
| rived here from Philade!phia, by invitation of the City 
| Government. He was received at Castle Garden by the 
Mayor, in thepresence of several thousand people, and 
then passed slowly up Broadway to his lodgings, through 
a denser crowd than we ever before saw in New York, who 
welcomed him withthe greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Cray 
is what Fourier would call a pivotal character in Friend- 
ship, that is, he possesses that passion in an eminent de- 
gree. This is the secret,of the magnetie influence which 
he exercises over the people, an influenee in which no other 
of our eminent men approaches him. He is to stay in the 
City during the week....The funeral honors to the re- 
mainsof Mr. ApAms, took place the next day and also at- 
What 


| tracted the masses of New York into the street. 





The funeral procession was a very long and imposing one, 
though not arranged with the best taste perhaps, in all 
respects. The stores on the route were closed, and many 
of them hung with black. But after all, why should we 
| sorrow when a good old man thus nobly goes to his grave? 


| Pay bim all due honor, enshrine his memory in your | 
hearts, revere what heroism and humanity he had; but | 


why this funeral black, this pageantry of grief, those bells 
sadly tolling, andthe wailing death march? Might we not 
more fitly follow his body with thanks toGod thatsucha 
man had been given, with such a long, active and memorable 


We thank our | 


closing $1.00 for yourself arfd $100 for “A. F.,” was | 


| goods, for more than the original price. Such are the 
ltrieks of trade! How much better it would be if the ne- 
| cessaries of the people were obtained at wholesale, from 


We | the producers, and distributed to the consumers at the ie 


| peal cost, as will be done in Association. Then all such 


At any rate, we will cherish tho ' humbugging would be done away, as well as all the other | 


frauds, adulterations We., of the present system of com- 


| merece. 


| The census of Iowa has just been completed, and the 
| whole population is 116-202. Lee county has the largest 
| population, being 13,231. Iowa hada larger population 
| than Wisconsin in 184), but the population of Wisconsin 
lis at present 213,000. In 1830, lowa had 43,112; Wiscon- 


loose again, and amid renewals of the cry “ Help 
| Lord !” from single voices, cerminates the choruses A 
‘remarkable choral recitative sueceeds, in which the 
omplaints of famine come up in distinct,successive frag- 
ments of melody from one mass of voices after another - 
“The deep affords no water,’—“ the infant child- 
ren ask for bread,” &c. ; execedingly expressive, if the 
| Voices only start the thing with perfect concert, (which 
| was far from being the case in the performance we re- 
|fer to.) Next we have a plaintive duett for sopranos, 
| Zion spreadcth her hands for aid;’—one of those 


| 


sin had 30,645. | wild and tender melodies, (each part a melody, how- 


| Mills in Portsmouth and Salein are about to make a re- 

| duction in wages. ‘The extensive Otis Mills, at Ware, have 

| already reduced their wages 15 to 20 per cent. 

| Gov. Briggs, of Mass, at a recent Temperance meeting 

| in Boston, stated that the report of the Committee ap- 

| pointed to inquire in regard to the idiots inthe Common- 
wealth, showed that there were from 1,2u0 to 1,30Jof that 
unfortunate*@lass, and also the astounding fact that 1100 


| to 12,0 of them were bora of drunken parents ! 


| The British Whig states that the English soldiers 
| quartered at Kingston, Canada, are deserting tothe Uni- 
ted States in large numbers. 


Onthe 9th of Deeember the brig Louisa arrived at St. 
Helena, aprize of Her Majesty’s steamer Heroine, with 
six hundred and forty slaves on board, mostly children. 
Between seventy and eighty had died on the passage, and 
others continued to die at the rate of four per day. 


The Chronolype say that the Catholics in Boston num- 
ber about 35,000. The whole number under the charge 
and supervision of the Bishop of Boston, (Rt. Rev. J. B. 
Fitzpatrick, D. D.,) in the States of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine, is about 80,000. Church- 
es and stations in these four States 77 ; clergymen 49. The 

| Catholic population in the United States is estimated at 
| 1,190,700: of the world, 163,000,000. 


| The magnetic telegraph between Cincinnati and Detroit 
| Was put in operation on the Ist inst. 

| The St. Louis Reveille saysthat a villain, by the name 
| of Pettis, not less than sixty years of age, recently paid 
| his addresses to a handsome young widow in that vicinity. 
| Being rejected_in his suit, he armed himself and went to 
her house; on her still persisting in refusing him, he 
struck her on the head with a hammer, and with his bow- 
jie knife attempted to cut her throat. Foiled in this at- 
‘tempt, and seeing a young man approach the house, he 
seized her by the nose, and eut it off. 


sey have recommended a repeal ot the license law of that 


State, and that Licences granted be so modified as to pro- | 


hibit the sale of liquor on the Sabbath. 


| ART REVIEW. 





~ Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.” 


The successful and repeated performance of this ora- 
torio, by the Lundell and Haydn Society in Boston, 


induces us to offer an analysis of its structure somewhat 
( 


| ae ; 
| position in itsell, and as performed. 


| The figure of the prophet is stationed, at once, bold- 
ly in the foreground. Even the overture is prefaced 
‘by a brief recitative, in which he declares that, “there 
shall not be dew nor rain these years.” Had Men- 
| delssohn composed expressly for an Aierican au- 


in detail, before proceeding to the criticism of the com- 


dience, who never begin to listen to any music until 
they hear the human voice,—we might have suspected 
| him of an innocent manauvre here to procure silence 
land a hearing for the overture. Of this overture itself 


it is by no means an easy thing to get an accurate ap- 


execute it yourself to enter into its spirit, and that is a 
tough enterprise for any but the most intrepid pianist ; 
while common orchestras make but a slovenly and 
doubtful cast of it. Yet there is no mistaking its ex- 
pression. There is a sort of sullen, smothered, ehok- 
ing energy in it, fretting itself against chains of its own 
forging ; an obdurate wilfulness seems depicted, a des- 
perate impulse continually trying itself over again, only 
to find the same fatal limitations ; it is the mood of an 
| unrepenting criminal! in his cell 


The Special Committee of the Legislature of New Jer- | 


The Newburyrort Herald states that the large Cotton | ever,) in which we get the genuine aroma of Men- 


_delssohn’s peculiar genius, as also in his “Songs with- 
out Words.” We shall meet several such in the 
recourse of this oratorio. Inthe pauses of the duett, 
| which isin A minor, and forming a sort of background 
'to it, is constantly heard the burthen, an old Jewish 
chant, alternately of the entire female and of the en- 
tire male chorus, in unison, on the words “ Lord bow 
thine ear to our prayer.” The effect is as beautiful 
as it is original. First it was the popular complaint of 
the shorf harvest ; then in the recitative, it was the 
children hungering at home ; now it is youthful loveli- 
ness and beauty interceding as by special affinity with 
heaven,—remark this fine toueh of the delicate and 
feminine side of the composer's genius! had this duett 
been left out, it would scarcely have been Mendels< 
sohn. 
So much by way of description of the drought. Now 
comes the appeal of Obadiah to the consciences of the 
people, a tenor recitative: “ Rend your hearts, &c., 
followed by the exquisitely tender and consoling tenor 
song (Andante in E flat) : “ /f with all vour hearts ye 
truly seek me.” If you compare it with Handel’s “Com- 
| Fore ye, my people,’ you have the whole difference of 
| complexion between these two deeply religious natures. 
‘In that, it is the perfect sanguine buoyancy and confi- 
dente announcement of hope ; in this, it is hope tinged 
with sadness,—more of reflective yearning and seeking, 
|and less of the child’s unquestioning aeceptance and 
‘assurance. It would compare more closely, however, 
\with “He shall feed his flock;”’ only that is an alto 
song, and this a tenor, as befits the difference of senti- 
jment, for in that, the feminine element, or Love, is all 
| inall, whereas in this, the masculine element of Justice 
;tempers Love. In this song, as in the duett before, and 
}as throughout the oratorio, Mendelssohn displays his 
| rare poetic invention in accompaniment ; in every bar 
at first it takes, as if unconsciously, the form of seek 
and find, a climbing arpeggio answered by a full chord: 
‘when it reaches the words “Oh! that 1 knew where 
I might find Him,’ the whole air pulseg to the heart 
| beat of the melody, as the violins divide the measure 
| into erystal and precise vibrations. ‘Then breaks out 
| the turbulent chorus, in C minor: “ Yet, doth the Lard 
| seeit not; * * his wrath will pursue us, &e.;” full 
(of diminished sevenths and of diseords from bold over- 
| lapping of one chord upon another. Its vehement and 
angry motion is suddenly arrested upon a discord of 
i this sort, (dominant seventh upon the tonic,) on the 
| natal “till He destroys us,’ and after the pause, fol- 
lows the grave, massive, psalm-like, solid piece of 
| Coumter~point, all in long half-notes: “For He, rag 


an impressive sight, a New-York multitude, is to he sure!| preciation ; to read it merely, is not enough ; you must | Lory ovr Gop, He 1s 4 Jealous Gop,” &c, thrown up 


| ike a mountain range of the primeval granite in the 
midst of this great musical creation ; yet its sublimi- 
| ty is not all barren, for ere long its sides wave with the 
forests, sprung from the accumulated soil of ages, and 
/ the solemn procession of the clouds in heaven passes ip 
| shadows over their surface ; the key shifis to the ma- 
jor, the accompaniments acquire a freer movement, 
rich, refreshing modulations succeed each other smooth - 


ly,and the vocal parts diverge in separate streams of 





The music is all of | perfect harmony, at the thought: “His msaciss om 
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THOUSANDS Fatt,” &c. Fit preliminary to the voice of 
angels! An alto voice, in recitative, bids Flijah hence 
to Cherith’s brook, telling of the “ravens” who will 
feed him. Then a remarkable double quartette, four 
female and four male voices, follows with the words : 
“ For he shali give his angles charge, &c.”’ ‘The very 
simplicity, together with the animated movement of 
this, requiring perfect precision and blending together 
of the eight distinct parts, makes it exceedingly diffi- 
@ult to convey its beauty in a performance. Again the 
angel warns him to Zarephath, to the widow woman ; 
and the homely images of “the barrel of meal” and 
the “cruise of oil” do “not fail” or fall in any wise 
short of dignity and beauty in Mendelssohn's pure re- 
eitative, which quite transcends the usual ecommon- 
place. 

We have now reached the first in the series of dra- 
matic sketches, of which the body of the oratorio 
mainly is composed : the miracle of raising the wid- 
ow’s son. The sentiment of the marvellous is first 
raised by the accompaniments, which, confined chiefly 
to the violins and treble wood instruments, keep up 
a light tremolo, to melody, full of sad, sweet humility, 
in E minor, 6-8 measure, which introduces the recita- 
tive and aria of the woman lamenting over her son. 
The answer of the prophet and his prayer “Turn unto 
her,” are in the major of the key, in grave, four-fold 
measure. The return of the tremolo, in the still more 
mystical key of F sharp major,—swelling and dimin- 
ishing, raises expectation to the height, and makes 
natural the woman's question of surprise : “ Wilt thou 
ghow wonders to the dead?” ‘The prayer is renewed, 
and so too the woman's exclamation, striking a higher 
note in her growing earnestness. Yeta third time the 
prophet prays, amid crashing measured peals of har- 


mony, announcing that the miraculous agency is at | time with the enhanced effect of the mellow, continu- 


work restoring life. The joy and devout thankfulness 


of the woman, prompting the question : 


“What shall | nouncing, amid the mysterious thrilling of the air with 
I render to the Lord ?” are followed by the brief, but | violin thirds, “a little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
beautiful duett between her and the prophet: “Thou | hand,” then the blackening the heavens with clouds, and | scenes of the festival with vividness and power. 


THE HARBINGER. 


full minor chord pianissimo from the instruments ; in 
the second clause it ascends (still through the minor 
third) to the fifth, again more loudly answered by the 
instruments ; and in the third clause it reaches the oc- 
tave, when bursts forth the wild descriptive chorus : 
“The fire descends from heaven!” This change to 
the minor in the invocation makes a presentiment of 
miracle, as surely as a praternatural change of day- 
light, or the noon-day darkening of eclipse. The fire 
chorus, with its imitative accompaniments, we shall 
not attempt to describe ; it is fearfully grand, and ter- 
minates ina massive choral: THe Lorp ts Gon, &c. ; 
the earth quakes as it rolls away, with the prolonged 
tremolo of the double basses, during which Elijah 
dooms the prophets of Baal. 

This scene is closed by two remarkabie songs. First, 
a basssolo by Elijah : “Is not His word like a fire, and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock into pieces?” 
Here the composer evidéntly had in mind a similar 
great solo in Handel's “Messiah.” Both song and ac- 
companiment are cast in the same iron mould, requir- 
ing a gigantic voice to execute it. Indeed it is al- 
most too great to be sung, as some dramatic charac- 
ters are to be acted. Next, the exquisite alto solo: 
“Woe unto them who forsake Him !” which is again 
of the “Lieder ohne Worte” order, having that char- 
acteristic wild flower beauty, so indescribable in the 
melodies of Mendelssohn. 

Finally we have the coming of rain, prepared ina 
dialogue between the people, the prophet and the youth 
whom he sends forth to “look toward the sea.” 
is a gradual mellowing of the instruments so that you 
The re- 
sponses of the youth, clear trumpet-toned, in the major 
chord of C, as he responds : “there is nothing,’ each 


almost seem to snuff rain in the parched air. 


ous high monotone from the orchestra, and finally an- 


There ci and St. Leon. 








ehalt love the Lord with all thy heart, &c.” which is | with wind,” and then the loud rushing of the storm, 
in broad four-fold measure, and glides directly into the | are wrought up to an admirable climax, and the chorus 


chorus: “Blessed are the men who fear him ;” which | breaks forth, like a perfect flood of joy, refreshing and 


is distinguished by the soft rippling flow of the accom- ae all things: “Thanks be to God ! He laveth the 
paniments, the violoncellos keeping up one uniformly thirsty land. The waters gather ; they rush along ; 
varied and continuous figure in sixteenths throughout | they are lifting their voices! The stormy billows are 
the whole of it, the vocal parts steal in one after an- | high; their fury is mighty; but the Lord is above them 
ether with the same whispered melody, which, with | and Almighty!” ‘This rain chorus, which is in E flat 
that multitude of voices islike the soft rustle of the bend- | major, is in perfect contrast with that fire chorus. The 
ing grass before successive breathings of the west | music itselfisas welcome as showers after long drought, 
wind,—until the words ; “ Through darkness riseth | as tears of joy and reconciliation after years of barren 
light to the upright,” where the sopranos shout forth | obstinate, self-will, and coldness, as the revisiting of 
e clarion call, climbing through the common chord in- inspired thoughts to the dry, dull, jaded, unsuggestive 
tervals of the fifth of the key as far as its tenth, closing | brain ; and that not the less, because all the music 
with a cadence upon B, which note, the Basses take which precedes is rich and various. The voices seem 
for a starting point. and thence repeat nearly the same | to launch themselves along rejoicing, like the copious 
figure, ending in A, where it is taken up by the altos, | billows of a torrent, while the instruments by a well 
and again echoed ere jt is half out of their mouths,by the | chosen figure, imitate the sound of dripping streams. 
genors, until all come unitedly upon the words : “He is | You feel the changing temperature of the air in some 
gracious, compassionate, righteous.” ‘These words are | of those modulations; what a gusto, what a sense of 


treated somewhat after the manner of “* And his name fullness in some of those flat sevenths in the bass ; and | 


ghall be called wonderful, councellor, Xc.,” in Han- 
del’s sublime chorus, though no such stupendous effects 
are here attempted. ‘The original whispered melody 
flows in again with mingled fragments of the second 
theme, and the chorus ends with echoing retreating 
ealls of “Blessed !” while that rippling accompaniment 
floats sky-ward and is lost. 

Now comes the appearance of Eliah before Ahab, 
and the second dramatic scene, the challenge of the 
priests of Baal. ‘The several proposals (in bold recita- 
tive) of Elijah are echoed by choral bursts from the 
people. “ Then we shall see whose God is the Lord, 
&e.” The invocation of the priests of Baal is very 
effective musically, however fruitless for their purpose, 
and the music of it is in striking contrast with the 
gevere and spiritual tone of the rest of the oratorio. 
Noisy, impetuous, full of accent and of animal life, 
it befits the worshippers of natura! things, and it com- 
mences in the key of nature, or F major. First itis in 
4-4 time. a double chorus, with a sort of baechana- 
tion energy : “Baal, we cry to thee ;” then sets in an 


ellegro 2-4 movement, with arpeggio accompaniment 


in thirds, in single chorus, basses and altos in unison 
erying : “Hear us, Baal! hear, mighty God,” and 
eopranos and tenors in unison more earnest following : 
“Baal, O answer us,—let thy fames fall und extir- 


pate the foe, Sc.” 


Joud cadences (the minor third so loved by Méndels- | 


gohn,) with hopeless pauses, between, their Hear ua! 
floats away upon the empty 2ir. The prophet taunts 
them : “Call him louder.” 
this time in F sharp minor, hurried 4-4 time, the full 
force of the orchestra reiterating quick, short, angry 
potes,as if they were all instrurments of percussion, and 
trying restless and discordant modulations, as the 
voices with agonized impatience repeat: “now arise, 
wherefore slumber?” Again the prophet taunts, and 
@gain they cal! on Baal still in the same wild key, but 
with the most furious Presto movement, in 6-8, ending 


es before in fruitless cadences, succeeded by unbroken | 


pauses: “Hear and answer.” It is now Elijah’s turn. 


In solemn adagio movement, in an aria, expressive of 
gublimest faith and feeling of the Right, and even of 


@ tenderness which you cannot help contrasting after- 
wards with his ruthless slaughter of his defeated rivals, 
be offers up his prayer to the “God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Israel.” ‘This is followed by a brief and simple 


quirtette : “Cast thy burden upon the Lord.” All this 


was in the confident key of E flat major. In his in- 
vocation: “O Thou, who makest thine angels Spirits ; 
Thou whose ministers are flaming fires ; let them now 
dezeend !" the prophet’s voice, unaccompanied, rises a 
minor third in uttering the first clause followed by the 





In vain ; neo help for thein! in long | 


Again they raise their ery, | 


| . 
there are certain chords there which we would cal! bar- 


ometrical, if the extravagance of fancy might be al- 
lowed to keep pace with the fullness of delight in list- 
ening to this tone-translation of one of the inexhausti- 
ble phenomena of nature. 

This closes the First Part of the Oratorio, the second 
part we shall examine in another number, and add 
thereto such general criticisms as the whole shall have 
suggested. 

a 
The Philharmonic Concert. 

We are indebted to a highly valued friend, himself an 
enthusiastic lover of Art, fora fine treat last Saturday 
jevening. It was the third concert this season of the 
Philharmonic Society. 
always ison these occasions, by a most intelligent-look- 


The room was crowded as it 


ing audience. 
| The first performance was Beethoven’s Symphony in 
re minor, No. 5, which was admirably given—never 
| better, as we were told by competent critics. The first 
| allegro movement we thought was played with too 
{much earnestness, which disguised the real character of 
‘the music,particularly as an introduction to the Andante 
| which followed. This, however, was exquisitely ren- 
| dered, and in our estimation, was the gem of the eve- 


ning. The third movement, again, was not so perfect- 
ily executed, for whieh the orchestra made amends in 
!the noble march movement, with which the symphony 
‘concludes. We have never been so much impressed 
| with the grandeur of Beethoven’s genius as when lis- 
tening to this great symphony. It recalled to our minds 
constantly the old Titan of the Greeks, struggling 
| against the chams and woes heaped upon him by the 
| jealous Gods, alternately calm, intense and vehement, 
| and always mighty. 

After the symphony came Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
Melusina, full of fitful and delicate fancies,—a fragment 
we might say, of the Midsummer’s-Night Dream by 

|the same composer. It was executed with great pre- 
cision and beauty. ‘Then there was a concerted piece 
for the flute, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, &c , with orches- 
tral accompaniment from Lindpainter, and the Jubilee 
Overture of Von Weber, but we confess we were so 
full of Beethoven, that we had no ears for the former, 
and-we scarcely heard the obstroperous banging of the 
latter. 

On the whole, this concert was one of the most suc- 
cessful of the season. 





Foreign Art Intelligence; 
Loxpon.—The prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera 
promises great things in the way of music as follows: 
The theatre will open for the season on Tuesday, March 


7, for the performance of operas of the most eminent com-| ter evening. Galignani says that should Dumas 
posers, without distinetion of country. ‘Ihe company in-| to dramatise his novels = present and to 
tan 


cludes Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani, Madame Ron- 
coni, Mdlles. Steffanoni and Oorbari, who were engaged 
Inst year. The list of principal soprani is strengthened b 

three additions; Madame Castetian, from her Majesty’s 
Theatre; Mdile. Angiolina Zoja, who has acquired econsid- 
erable reputation in Italy; and the celebrated Madame 
Pauline Viardot Garcia, sister of Malibran. The only 
contralto announced is 
will comprise Signori Mario, Salvi, and other favorites of 
last year, with Signor Luigi Mei, a new importation from 
the Scala at Milan,and M. Roger, the well-known primo 
tenore of the Opera Comique in Paris. The bassi profon- 


di will consist of Signor Marini, a certain Signor Corradi- | ——-----—-——--~ - 


Setti from the Scala, with Signors Tagliafico and Polonini. 





the same length as his firs second soirees of Aginw® 


Caristo, they may last for twenty years to come, for 
two dramas under this name just brought forward and 
which occupy something abo:e twelve hours in the + 
resentation, carry the spectator little further than over 
the threshold of that deeply interesting tale.” At the clogy 


of the second evening the applause was uproarious, ang 


ademoiselle Alboni. The tenors| Dumas was called out. 





REVIEW. | 


Signors Tamburini and Ronconi will be among the bari-| Prose Writers of Germany. By Frevrric H. Hangs, 


tones, and Signor Rovere continnes to officiate as basso 
comico, For second tenors there are Lavia and Soldi 
(another new acquisition); and for seconda donna the 
evergreen Madawe Bellini. Itis enough to say of the 
band and chorus, that they will consist of the same per- 


Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1848. 


The present admirable volume called for an earlier 
notice at our hands, but owing to some inadvertence 


formers as last year, with some additional reinforcements ; | on the part of the worthy publishers, it is only a shor 


thechorusineluding fi.ty-four females and forty male voices; 
Mr. Costa, of course, remaining at his usual post. A mil- 
itary band, under the direction of Mr. Godfrey, is also an- 


time since we have been put in possession of a copy. 
The author of this work—for it is well entitled to the 


nounced. ‘The house is to open with Rossini’s Tuneredi.| name of an original production, though mainly consist. 


Besides the operas whieh were most in vogue last season, 
the Cenerentolais tobe produced for Alboni, the F'avort- 


ing of translations—the Rev. Freperic H. Hepes, of 


ta for Grisi, Guilluame Tell tor Castellan, La Figlia | Bangor, is qualified, as few men are in this country, o 


del Reggimento for Zoja; Haydee; ou, le Secret, tor 
Koger, and the Huguenots and Fidelio tor Viardot @ r- 


wherever the English language is written, for the sue. 


cia. Auber and Meyerbeer are stated to be employed in cessful accomplishment of the great literary enterprize, 


arranging their respective works to suit the exigencies ot 
the Italian stage. The Huguenots will (judiciously) be 
considerably abridged. 


to which he has devoted the leisure of several years, 
His name alone, in the circle of readers that enjoy the 


Lucile Grahn and Flora Fabri are to be the principal | honor of his acquaintance, is a sufficient pledge that his 


female dancers, supported by Mdlle. Wauthier, Malle. 
Leopoldine Brussi, a new star from Vienna, and a host of 
lesser lights. 


task would be performed with the conscientious tho. 
roughness, the exquisite taste, the felicitous command 


To meet this competition, Mr. Lum'ey at the Queen’s| of language, and the discriminating knowledge or Ger. 
Theatre has Jeyyy Linn and Laeracue with Paxny} man literature, which entitle him to a prominent rank 


among the scholars of this country. 


It is to be hoped 


At Drury Lane Theatre Hecror Bertioz gave a grand | that this specimen of his literary ability will serve tp 
, © q i 5 u u Tt} . > © r . 
vocal and instrumental concert on the 7th of February,| extend the reputation for consummate culture ang pre. 


of which the Times gives an account: 


The first and third part were miscellaneous, the second 
consisted of two entire acts of the lyrical drama of F’cust 


wild beauty and eccentricity. The programme opened 
with the striking and characteristic overture to the Cur- 
nival of Rome. It is a remarkably effective composition, 
full of spirit, and depicting the varied and animated, 
Dances, 
merriment, confusion, noise, stirring and joyous activity — 





|(in four parts) entitled “Tarold in Italy,” tollowed. 
The opening portion, “ Harold in the mountains,” deser.b- 


ness and joy, was at once beautiful and exquisitely varie . 
| Each sentiment was eloquently expressed in the sweetest 
| of musical language. The second division, with the mareh 
lof pilgrims singing their evening prayer, was very impres- 
|sive, and told admirably. In the last part, where souve- 
| nirs of the foregoing scenes were given, and descriptions 


ail seemed to be deseribed by the inusic. The symphony | study of many years could have given 


found echelarship which his fastidious mouesty and 
exemplary devotion to professional duties have hither 


—a composition of singular power, variety, and suitably | confined within a too limited sphere. 


The preparation of this collection of choice extracts 
from the “Prose Writers of Germany,” required g 
combination of resources that are rarely found united 
in the samg individual. Nothing but the assidums 


the familiarity 
with the vast field, or rather forest, of German liters. 


ing scenes expressive successively of melancholy, happi- ture, that enables Mr. Hedge to thread its most intri- 


cate mazes with confidence, to know the spots wher 
the richest fruits are to be found. and to separate, with 
the hand of a master, from the promiscuous materials 
that are presented, those genuine productions that will 


likewise of the revels of Brigands, the effect was very stri bear importing into a foreign clime, and retain their 


king. The wildness and wayward eccentricity of the mu 
sic, appropriately delineated the Bandits’ festivities and 
rejoicings. Occasionally, however, there were strong re- 


forced upon the listener. Still the general effect was pow 
erful, original, and energetic. The second part of the 





spirit and flavor, when subjected to the dangerous pro- 
cess of receiving a new form. Mr. Hedge has dix 


| miniscences of the Demons’ chorus in Robert le Diable,} played great wisdom in the selection of pieces tobe 


translated ; he has given the best specimens of the 


| concert consisted, as already observed, of the first and best authors, so faras was possible in his limited space ; 
’ 


second acts of the lyrical drama of Faust. The chiei 


successes in this part were the Hnngarian March, the ex- 

| quisitely conceived and delicately executed passages de- 
seriptive of the wrial flight of Faust and Mephistophiles, 
and the chorus and dance of ~ylphs. The march is peeu- 
liarly characteristic and spirit-stirring; full of vigor, an- 
imation and fire. 
similar compliment was paid, most deserved'y, to the 
sweet and playful dance of Sylphs. The latter isa charm- 
ing and elegant composition—a composition to which the 
“elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves,” 
well be unagined to trip it lightly by the pale moonlight. 
The choruses were powerful and exceedingly varied. The 
contrast, for instance, between those sung by the Sy'’phs 
and Gnomes, and by the students and soldiers, was singu- 
larly striking, and displayed the talents of the composer 
in two totally differentstyles. The last part of the eon- 
cert commenced with the eavatina “Absence,” from the 
opera Benvenuto Cellini. Then followed the “ Chorus 
of Souls in Purgatory ” (‘rom the Requiem of M. Berlioz) 
and the “ Funeral Oration and Apotheosis,”’ being the fi- 
nale of the triumphal symphony composed for double or- 
chestra and chorus, “expressly by order of the French 
Governinent, on the removal of the remains of the vic- 
tims of July, and on the inauguration of the column of 
the Bastile.” The latter form remarkable compositions, 
full of vigor and impressive power. 
seemed more appropriate for either the open air, or some 
spacious cathedral. It was almost overwhelming, even in 
so large a theatre as Drury Lane. 





Panis.—At the Italian Opera ALaon1 continues to be 


the ruling star. The Gazsa Ladra was revived on the 


It was enthusiastically encored; aud aj resentation of the Ge 


and although it might not be difficult to collect an 
equal amount from German writers, that would be more 
generally popular, we venture to say that there cannot 


be crowded into the same compass, a more faithful rep. 


rman mind, or a richer exhibitios 


of the profound thought, subtle speculation, massir 


learning and genial temper, that characterize the ma 


might] eminent literary men of that nation. 


Mr. Hedge is singularly qualified by his accure 
knowledge of the German language, for the execution 
of this work. Speaking it almost like his vernacular, 
when a boy at the high schools of Germany, and devo- 
ting the studies of his mature years to its literature — 
and with equal interest in the various departments of 
its poetry, its history, its philosophy, and its theology - 
he posseses a familiarity with the-resources of that dif 
eult tongue’ that is rarely attained, even by a native. 
Nor is he less admirably favored in his uncommon know: 


Still this musie} edge of the powers and uses of the English languag. 


Few men are so well grounded in the most valuable 
productions of English literatare. He has studied te 
old masters of thought and composition, with the ds 


crimination of a critic and the enthusiasm of a love 


7th ult. to bring her out in the litt!e contralto part of Pip-| He is equally at home in the stately paragraphs of Mi: 
po, in which there occurs one of the loveliest duets which | t? and Sir Thomas Browne, and the quaint delicacies 


Rossini ever wrote. The opera was in other respects fine 
ly east; Coletti being Fernando, Lablache the Podesta, 
and of course Mine. Grisi the Ninetti, Notwithstanding 


all this strength, says Galignant, the representation went | throughout the present volume 


off coldly. M. Lablache was evidently laboring under in- 
disposition, which impaired his well-known excellence in 


of Lamb and Leigh Hunt. ‘The fruits of this thorovgt 


training, will show themselves to the critreal read 
» and with peculiar rick 
ness and beauty in the translations from the rugged, bit 


this one of his favorite comie parts. Coletti executed the} fresh and genial German of Luther. 


! musie of Fernando with fauttless exactitude ; a little soul 
would have made it almost perfection. The trio “ Nume 


The principal writers, from whom selections are htt 


Benefico,” between this singer, Lablache, and Mme. Grisi,| given, are Luther, Kant, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Jaco, 


went off adinirably. Madame Grisi acted the character 
of Ninetta with asmuch feeling and power as we ever saw 
her display, and her singing, with one or two slight excep- 


Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, Richter, the Schlege# 
Hegel and Schelling ; and the translations are all 


tions, left little to be desired, particularly towards the| the hand of Mr. Hedge himself, with the exception d 


close of the opera, her last air especially being exquisitely 
given. Mile. Alboni gave the brief ( ar too brief in her 


some contributions from Messrs. Cabot, Weiss, Brooks 


hands) part of Pippo with a charming natvete, and sang Bradford and Ripley, and from one or two anonymoy 


the only two morceaur in the character with all that 
charm of voice and style which renders her so perfect an 


friends, and some extracts from Carlyle’s German Re 


executante in the school of Rossini. Her portion of the | 2’ance and other existing publications. 


duet, “ Ebben per te Memoria,” a'ways omitted when this 
character is confided to inferior hands, was delightiully 
sung, more than one movement being interrupted by spon. 


taneous burses of applause, and at its close the piece was] bodies 


re-demanded by acclamation. 

Avsoni afterwards appeared as Orsiniin Lucrezia 
Borgia, and sang two airs. The first, la Ballata, was giv- 
en, says Galignani, with that noble amplitude of style, 


and those rich touching tones which distinguish her from} to his highly dis inguished reputation. 


all other singere, and which find an echo in every heart, 
was followed by loud and long continued plaudits. The 
second air is the Brindisi, a drinking song, which she 

ave, cup inhand, with astonishing verve, and a certain 
Fash of the mauvats sujet, and which delighted every 
hearer, nearly as much by the manner as by the singing. 


The external appearance of this standard volume 
worthy of the illustrious authors whose writings it 
It is printed in a style of tasteful eleg?™™ 
and embellished with portraits of Luther, Les 
Mendelssohn, Herder, Goethe, Schilfer, Richter and A. 
W. Schlegel, engraved by Sartain, in a manner to™ 
The fron 
piece is a beautiful representation of the triumph? 
Culture over Force, from the pencil of Leut? - 
engraved with great softness and delicacy by Pea 


We have freely praised the work under notice ” 


The last note had scarcely escaped the lips of the singer,! sound and valuable accession to our current liter 


when a universal encore burst from every part of the 
house, and the repetition, listened to with unabated de 


light, was followed by a tempest of applause, the like of | But we are bound to acknowledge, in conclusi0 


which is seldom heard within the walls of the Italian 
‘Theatre. 


At the Grand Opera, Robert le Diable has been revived 
with great success with Berrini in the principal character. 
Scribe’s long promised comedy, “ Le Puff,” has been 


when judged by the ordinary standards of compan” 


n of ou 
; ‘ : jenc 
remarks, that in running over its pages, we exper 3 
e . ‘i ex 
something of the same emotion that led Solomo? ” 0 
claim, “ that all is vanity and vexation of spit! - 
” 
that of making many books there is no end j 


. ; ; : the 
produced with success at the Theatre Francais. It is a| Which prompted Fourier to indulge in scorching - d 
gatire on Charlatanin. At Dumas’s Theatre he is giv-| mas of the 400,000 volumes that make up ae ti 
ing parte of his romance of Monte Christo evening af-| the great European libranes. We have here the 
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te results of what philosophical speculation and lit- 


ma 
erary culture 
hest minds of the nineteenth century ; and to what does 


it all amount? What light is shed on the true know!l- 
; of human nature? What answers are given to 
= great questions of human destiny? What elue is 
presented to lead humanity forth from the weary laby- 
yinth in which it has wandered for ages? What hopes 
are awakened for the realization of a better order of 
gociety oF earth? Alas! nothing. So far as these 
yital interests are concerned, our oracles are dumb, or 

ak only in faintest whispers. Our authors “lay 
their hands on their mouths and their mouths in the 
dust.” The perception of their emptiness, prompts us 
to look in a higher direction for the light which we 
need. The divine social code, written in the primitive 
attractions of our nature, and illustrated by the analo- 
gies of the Universe, supplies us with the truth which 
our hearts crave ; and points out its application to the 
redemption of Humanity, as the only worthy mission of 


a man. 





Adeentures in Mexico, &e. &e. By Gerona Ruxron. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 

This is a spirited and entertaining narrative, betray- 
ing a little English prejudice now and then, but full of 
fe and incident. The author journeys from Vera 
(Cruz to Mexico, and thence to Santa Fe and the head | 
of the Arkansas River. 
ners and scenery are exceedingly graphic, and his anec- 
dotes redolent of the wild life of the borders. We 
have followed his course from the outset to the close 
wm a lively interest, and have at the same time de- 
He 
presents the scenes in the midst of which he wandered 


His sketches of men, man- 


rived a great deal of instruction from the journey. 


with a vivid reality, so that itis no difficult matter for 
the reader to imagine himself an intimate companion | 
of the traveller. It is evident that he returned to the 
formalities of civilization with great reluctance. 





The Massachusetts Quarterly Review. 


March, 1848. Boston: Coolidge & Wiley. 


| 
{ 
' 
No. | 
The second number of this new periodical more | 
than gratifies the hopes that were excited by the an- | 
nouncement of the enterprise. It takesa high and 


manly position, in regard to the important subjects, 


which it selects for discussion, and treats them with | 
the learning, ability, and good temper, which the names | 


of its conductors and contributors would lead us to ex- 


pect. ‘The persons who have been accustomed to re- 


yard what is absurdly enough called “Boston Transcen- 


dentalism,” as another name for mysticism, radicalism, | 
and impiety, will probably be disappointed in the charac- 
If they run over its pages with the | 


ter of this Review. 
hope of discovering some new quarry to pounce upon, 

indeed, we are not sure | 
but that some readers might complain of the want of a 


their search will be in vain. 


more distinctive tone, and find reason to regret that it 
auibited more of the judicious composure of the ven- 


erable North American than the sparkling and salient 
freshness which they looked for in a new-born chitd of 


the morning. But with our own conservative tenden- 
cies, we cannot but rejoice that the style and manner | 


of this work of our friends are suited to do justice to | 


their “ great argument,” and that they are disposed to 
ethibit the views, which they advocate, in language | 
that shows no traces of the unclean spirit of defiance, | 
of morbid destructiveness, or of erratic taste, and 
which is marked by its calmness and discrimination, as 
well as by its profoundness and foree. We recommend | 
the article on the “ Education of the People,” as filled 
with pregnant suggestions, and written with an ear- 
nestness and vigor, that leave no room for mistake as 
‘ots origin. 

The following remarks on the Associative move- 
ment, from a too eulogistic notice of Stallo’s Work on 


German Philosophy, have the merit of candor and 
faimess to say the least. 


“Some pages of Mr. Stallo’s book are written with 
rare warmth and vigor ; for instance, nearly all the | 
sections under the head of * Organization of Society.’ 
Bot we must be allowed to say that we do not think he 
has fairly stated the theory of Fourierism, or rather, 
that particular foreshortening or modification of it 
Which is held by the spirited and devoted association- 
ists of this country. We agree with Mr. Stallo as to 
the fact that the centre must always create its circum- 
erence, and that, therefore, the phalanx, so long asit 
san exterior scheme to be applied, is impracticable. 
But there is no associationist in this country who will 
dispute his position that ‘the person and family are 
INessential existence in society.’ It is not true that 
their system annuls the natural feeling, ‘ the immedi- 
te reality of the relations of brother and sister,’ i 
avorof an abstract brotherhood. It should alw ays be 
Sifficient to state the central objections to Fourierisin, 
Without complicating the question with these special is- 
‘ues, which were first started by the newspapers. Mr. 
Siallo has had some private jousts on this arena; and 
personal arguments, which never convince anybody, 
have left their sediment perturbing the discussion.” 


ee 


Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. March, 1848. New- 
ork: Freeman Hunt 
We are always greatly indebted to Mr. Hunt for the 
large amount of mereantile, financial, and statistical 
information, which we are sure to find in eve ry number 
of his justly celebrated Magazine. It is indispensable 


{0 ey 


‘ry man, who aspires tothe character of a well- 
*dueate ; 
‘ated merchant, and, at the same time, presents a 


vanety interest the 


fail to 
This number fully sustains the high 
Mutation of its predecessors, 
rare 


of matter which cannot 
feneral reader. 


Mr. Hunt possesses the 

talent of compiling and arranging statistical facts, | 
“#n attractive manner, so that the panting student 
scapes the danger of being choked with dry husks, 


0 ints : < . 
t fainting with unalleviated thirst. 





We are some- 


times amused at Mr. Hunt’s endeavors ta conceal bis 
have been able to accomplish among the |!ove of humanity, and his faith in the highest ideas of 


the age, beneath his discreet statements concerning the 
condition of the markets and the course of trade, but 
his real nature always shines through, and compels us 
to recognize the generous-minded man, as well as the 
accomplished Editor. 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 


EGS leave to mvite the attention of the literary public to 

his very valuable stock of German publications, comprising 
not only the classical writers of Germany, but also the most 
eminent works on the several branches of science, such as 
Theology, Philosophy, Orientsl, Roman and Greek langu ) 
Medicine, History, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, &c., ry 
the best scientitic and miscellaneous Cyclopedias, Dictionaries 
in different languages, &c., &c., ail of which are offered at a 
very moderate advance on the European prices, 

He also solicits the patronage of the friends of German liter- 
ature with regard to importations to order, which his widely 
spread connections on the European continent enable him to ef. 
fect at the shortest notice and onthe most favorable terms, not 
only from Germany, butalso from France, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. 


List of Historical Works. 


Rotteck, C. v. Allgemeine Geschichte vom Anfang d. histor. 
Kenntniss bis auf unsere Zeiten und fortgesetzt bis zum Jahre 
1940, von K.H. Hermes. [Ste Original Auflage. 13 Theile in| 
$Baenden Mit24Stah'stichen. Gebunden, $12,00. 

Hermes, K. H. Geschichte der letzten funfundzwanzig Jahre. | 
3ter Abdruck. 3 Baende, mit 4 Stehisticher. Gebunden, $5,00. | 

Luden, Heinrich. Geschichte des Teutschen Volkes. 12 Baen- 
de. Gebunden. $15.00. 

Becker's K ¥. Weitgeschichte Tte Ausgabe mit den Fortsetz- 
ungen von T. Woltmann und K. A. Menzel. 14 Theile. | 
Gehaftet, $3.50. 

Raumer, Fr. v. Geschichte Europas seit dem Ende des funf- 

zehnten Jahrhunderts. 7 Baende. Gebunden, 815,50. 
“Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit 2te. Aufig. 
6 Baende. Gebunden, 313 56 
“ Vorlesungen uber die alte Geschichte. Ite Aufig. 2 
Baende. Geheftet, $5.00 
Ranke, Leopold, Fursten und Volker von Sud Europa in 
16ter und l7ter Jahrhunderts. 9te Aufig. 4 Baende. 
#12,00. 
“ Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. 
5 Baende. 2te Auflg. Gebunden, $15,00 
“ Die Komischen Papste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat. Ste) 
Aufig. 3 Baende. gebd, $9,25. 
Burckhardt, Ed. Allgemeine Geschichte der neuesien Zeit. | 


1915—1940. 4 Baeude. Gebunden, $6.50. } 
BRottiger, K. W — Die Weltgeschichte in Biographien. 8! 
Baende. Gebd , $16 40. ' 


Sporschill, Joh. Die grossa Chronik. Geschichte des Krieges 
der Verbundeten Europa’s gegen Napoleon Bona. 
parte in den Jahren 1813,’14°15. 3te Anflage. Mit! 
vielen Stahlstichen, Portraits, Schlechtplanen & Kar- | 
ten. Tre. Bacnde. Gebuaden. $17,90. 

“ der @reizigjahrige Krieg, Ilustrirt von F. W. Jefeiffer. | 
Gebd., $4.30 | 
« Neues Heldenbuch, mit 20 Stahistichen. Gebd., $2,25 | 

Heyne, C. T. Geschichte Napoleon’s von der Wiege bis zum | 
Grabe Neue Ausgabe mit 29 feinen Stahlstichen. 
2 Baende. Gebd. $3,090. 

Dullier, Ed. das deutsche Volk in seinen Mundarten, Sitten, | 
Gebranuchen, Festen und Trachten, mit 50 Kalorirten | 





Trachtenbildern. Gebunden, $4,768. mill 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
ENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an | 

FT outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- | 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and | 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. Iv. | 
12mo, 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, | 
111, Washington street, Boston. 
“ Nothing buta regularly projected article can do justice to,} 
ar fitiy introduce this book to the American public. It is alto- 
geher the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the waler. * * # 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon | 
sense, snd just the thing for our meridian.”— Mass. Quar. Ker. | 
For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8S. FRANCIS & | 


CO'S., New York. miitf | 
BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. | 
UBSCRIBE early while the termsare low! Republication | 


of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, | 
the North Brilish Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- | 
ly on their arrival by the Brilish steamers, in a beautiful clear | 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, Buackwooo’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile of the | 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- | 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘“ Blackwood “and the “Lon-| 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ;} 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British | 
Review" is more of a religious character, having been original- | 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers. and now, since his death, being con- | 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 


Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices for 1843, (if subscribed for early.) ; 
For any one of the four Reviews, $300 per annum. | 
¥or any two * 5 00 ss | 
For any three . 700 « 
For al four of the “* $00 ¢s 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 3 00 af | 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 200 as | 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 00 # 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Civesine.—F: ur copies of any or all of the above works will , 
be sent to one address on payment ofthe regular supscriptien | 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earry Copirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish. | 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it ean be reprinted | 
in anv of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, | 
that we may be com pr Hed to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, “ subscribe early while the price ts low.” 

temittances and communications should be always addressed, | 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, j 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
79 Fulton st., New York. 


SWEDENSORG’S WRITINGS. 


He AVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. 8vo. S17 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols SS 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 


March 4. 


, concerning The Lord, The Sucred Scripture, to which is added | 


The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 % cents. | 
‘ Op the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cents 
single. 


Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 2 1y 
True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 


New Church i vol. 8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc-| 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac- 

count of their inhabitants, Cam brie, 44cents. | 

' 

| 





On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the | 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government | 
isregulated, 62'¢ cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $1 50. ‘ 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 centa 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro-| 
phetical Books of the OK Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS, 
g7 a8 Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
25. 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols, $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol. $3 25 


| 
8vo. 
| 


7 


| dencies. 


Outlines of a Phi 
atedty Wilkinson. 
Posthumous ‘Tracts, 


—_ Key, do. 50-centa. 


nical argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
© 4,2 and 8 do. each No. 44cents. 


Mise us Observations, connected with the Physical 
Sciences, $2. 


Also the collateral works, Tracts, &e. 
Published and for tale - 4 
OTIS CLAPP, 
maré. 19 School street, Boston. 


Office of the American Union, 


The Executive Committee of the Americaw Union oF 
AssociaTIonists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereatter hold their meetings 
tor the transaction of business, and to whieh place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 


Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 


WOMAN'S ASSOCIATIVE UNION. 


IE; Woman's Associative Union continue the sale of 

useful and Fancy Articles, ey from eleven till two 
o'clock, at the room of the Boston Union of Association- 
ists, 30 Bromfield street. 

Orders received for various kinds of needle and fancy 
work—knitting, marking, copying, &e. 

To aid the funds of the eause, instruction will be given 
by the members of the Union, in music, vocal and instru- 
mental, crayon drawing», flower painting, writing, and 
French. 

N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our | 
stranger friends who may at any time visit the city, of 
a cordial weleome at our room; and would also say to 
those who wish to eo-operate with us, that donations sre 
here received. 

Boston, Feb. 26, 1547. 
IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORK! 
IN PREss, 
RE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW | 
CHURCH, 





AND WILL 


As indicated by Emanuel Swedenborg, and scientifically | _ 


demonstrated by Charles Fourier. 
The purpose of the author is to prove from Swedenborg | 
himself the theory of Association as taught by Fourier. 
WM. RADDE, 322 Broadway. 

oS The above work will contain about 45) pages oc- 
tave. The retail price of single copies will be $1 50. Or- 
ders may be addressed to the Harbinger Office, No.9 
Spruce Street. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 
AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


D*. OTED to the elevation and improvement of the indus- 
AY trial classes and the final and permanent emancipation of | 
labor trom its present suicidal, competing and depressive Tea- 





In consequence of a deep-felt regard of the present and fu- 
ture well-being of our fellow laborers, and relying upon the | 
support of the triends of Industrial and Social Reform, through- 
out the country, the undersigned propose to assume the publica. 
tion of The Voice of Industry. 

The poper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly 
Indeperdeat Primciples, opposing all prominent evils, social, po- 
litical or eeclesiastical, with that spirit which knows no fear or | 
favor while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal 
truths with perseverance and sincerity of purpose. 

In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympa- 
thy of the true friends to the race-—the honest Philosopher and | 
Statesman, the uatrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy | 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last, not least, the toil- 
ing Operative at the Loom or Spindle. | 

Particular attention will be given to the subject of the Work- | 
ingmen’s Protective Union, and other co-operative and guaran- | 
ty movements. 

| 
| 
| 





In addition to its leading objects, the Voice will contain Tales, 


| Puetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and in-| 


structive character, together with a summary of News, Domes- 
tic and Foreign. 


TERMS. $1 50 
Single copies, per year 
ee - |7 00 
Ten - » 11 00 
Twenty “ “ 20 00 


D. H. Jaques 
Jous Orvis, 


Boston, Feb. 26, 1847 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
ee & Co., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers | 
of Foreign Books, inform the public that their stock of the 
most valuable Books published inGermanv, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and all other ancient .»d modern languages, | 
is now more than tenfold larger than has eve: before been offered | 
to an American public, and presents an astonishing variety of 
the choicest productions of the human intellect. Very rich is | 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 
tion of Engravings and Lithographic Prints comprises beautiful 
copies from the most celebrated Royal Picture Galleries of Eu- | 
rope. Visiters to the cily are invited to inspection. All! Books | 
and Works of Art imported to order. Catalogues and any desir- | 
ed information on literature willingly furnished. 

Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be boughtat our establishment 
with theleast inconvenience and expense, 

Beuer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebercinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Autlassung des Christenthums | 
durch die Apostel. Dresden und Leipzig, 1S47. $1 75. 

Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ —Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. | 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Beitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen- 
thums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 

Hazenbach,—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Er- | 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig. 1945. $1 31. | 

Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. | 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzog. Bibliothek zu Wolfen- | 
buttel. | Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber | 
Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math: 1. 33, 37—1.24, 31 —_ Berlin, 1847. 
31 50. 

P "Humboldt. 4. v.—Kosmos, Entwurf einer physischen | 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847, $2 37}- 

Kahnis, Lio. K 4 —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste.  Erster | 
Theil. Halle, 1846.31 62. 

Kurtt. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Uebertragen und beschlossen, Stuttgard, 1447. $1 50. 

Kueler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. !847. $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhiands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

‘mrisge zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- | 

ten. $3. | 

| 

| 

| 





Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stohlstichen. $2. 
Architecionische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor- 
raethig. 

Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & Co., 
feb-19 421 Broadway. | 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. | 


N R. AND MRS, RIPLEY, having taken a_ residence | 
L in the village of Flatbush, L. |. five miles from New | 
York City. will receive into their family a limited number of | 
pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Edneation, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
gua%es, Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters, Address Groner Rieter, New York City. 


ee eee 





THE ANGLO SAXON. 


HE friends of y and Phonotypy are requested > 
T subscribe tor he dees Saron, a Weekly Phonotypio 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1.00 for six months , 90 cts. for 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp'iance with the request of many of our friends whe 
think that our former indacements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best te 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THD 
REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing. us the other half. 

he subscriptions may be for any period, from one year dowa 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the me 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of disconut. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand 
the perton who takes the pains to form aclub is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and .Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding te 
us im one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and rost rar 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, ag 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
=~ Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 
n 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 498 Broadway, corner of Breome atreat. 


J.T. 8. SMITH hasa large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol. Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., ke. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. né. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 

testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmitio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermenentices nostrae setatis rationes 
emendatae auctae etc.. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1849 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Kss, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septus 
ginta interpretes es auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxims 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound. $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et mmatica lin 
guae gothicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loehe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die selteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer Se ee 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischenden Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 


, den Text nach Ihre‘ns mgr Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
fa 


schrift in Upsal sorg 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 
Hitopadesas :i4 **t instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mgs- 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schiege) et Chr. Lassen, Bonnas 
ad Rhenum, 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 
Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus 


tig berichtigt von lohann Christian 


| poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 


volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

«Concordantise librorum veteris testamenti. Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840, 12 sections, $14 00. 220 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1539, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include im its 


| every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
| Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 


History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com 


| mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac 


counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations; Treaties; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries ot the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures. Finance and Banking Associations ;— 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I!lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto 
say that no work heretofore published. embraces in its pages so 
large an emount of information on all these subjects as the four 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our meaus of enhancing the value of “Tur Mracnante 
Macaztne ann Commenctat Revinw,” are constantly increas 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect wade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and 


| Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information oa 


the multifarious operations of business life. 





CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 

From Hon. Samuel R. Betis, U. S. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 


| ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 


the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equal ed by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS. 


| From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 


Slates from Georgia. 

I have been for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine.” end in 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitating!y say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express. as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with ‘ncreased 
benefit to yourself, as 1 feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

(iG Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourleen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

{iG Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this alvertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum te the Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine.) a2 
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Tre Taeaty.—The Senate has not yet acted finally up- | 


on the treaty, but has been busy cutting off and passing 
down its various articles. The impression of the leading 
journals is that it will be adopted, though itis said to be 
eppored by both Mr. Wensrer and Mr. Benton. 


Meanwhile, the Five-Million Loan has been taken, four 


milions and upwards of it by Concoran & Riggs, the 


Washington brokers, at a premium of more than 1} per 
eent. This falsifies the predictions of those who were 
eonfident that no money was to be had, and indicates a 
pretty strong conviction on the part of monied men, that 
the war is near its end. It is said that the bids made for 
the loan, amounted to more than seventeen millions. 


Brom Mexico we have word of political disturbances. | 


The war party are intriguing there against the peace par- 
ty, and will possibly, get the better of them. 
ease we shall not have peace so readily. 


From La Piara.—Accounts from Montevideo to Jan. 


Sth, bring news of a bloody battle on Nov. 27, between | 


the troops of Corrientes a seceding province in the north 
of La Plata, or the Argentine Republic and those of Ro- 
sas the dictator of the Republic in which the latter are 
maid to have been defeated. 


The Praslin tragedy has been re-enacted in Montevideo. 
A young officer, of Spanish origin, about 29 years of age, 
was wounded at the commencement of the siege and car- 
ried to the City Ilospital. One of the patriotic ladies who 
devoted themselves to the painful service of tending the 
wounded, became enamored of this young man and es- 
poused him. She was about sixty years of age, and pos- 
sessed a fortune estimated at 150,00 francs. In a short 
time after their marriage, discord arose between them, 
and finally the lady was found dead in her bed. 
found in a pertectly natural position, with the head envel- 
oped in a large bonnet. The physician who first entered 
the chamber of the deceased, at first imagined that she 
had died of apoplexy ; but having removed the bonnet, he 
perceived traces of blood. This awakened suspicion, and 
farther examination soon rendered it certain that she had 
been shot through the head with a pistol. The ball ex- 
tracted was about the size ofa pea. The officer is now in 
prison, awaiting his trial. 

The Message of Rosas announces his harmony with all 
friendly powers, and states that his Government has difti- 
eulties with only eight different States, including Pora- 
guay! There is a deficit in the treasury of $31,294,346 
tor the year 1548. The total circulation of paper money 
$100,000,0 0, without counting the $27 ,G.V.000 which is to 
be issued this year. 


FPaom Venazueca.— Advices to Feb. 10, state that 
President Monagas has procured himself to be appointed 
general of the government troops, and that Gen. Paez 
has declared against him. A battle between some of the 
forces of the two partics has taken place, in which the 


government leader was killed, two hundred of his men | 


taken prisoners, and his whole army routed. 


_ Cuampacye Winxe.—A bottle of this wine in the prov- 
ince of Champagne, can be bought for about forty cents. 
Now the jolly fellows of the United States think they get 
the best of this wine to drink. Why shouldn’t they? 
Don’t they pay two, three, and even five dollars a bottle? 
The following facts will show them the chance they have 
of drinking pure wine. Witha ticket a prize can be cal- 
eulated on with more certainty than the purchase of a bot- 
tle of the wine, pure from the vintage, in this country. 

There are 32,000,000 of bottles of false champagne ev- 
ery yearsent to Russia; about as much is sent to Eng- 
land, and fully equal to that quantity to the United States. 
There is a company in Paris who make natural Cham- 

ewine They take poor chablis, for instance, sweet- 
en it with candy, refine it, and then pass it through au 
paratus which charges it with carbonic acid gas, and in 

n minutes it is ready for the market. 

Immense quantities are also made from cider, by the 
employment of all sorts of drugs; and in England a great 
deal is made from gocseberries and the stalks of rhubarb. 
Itis not so good asthe genuine, but nine out of ten of 
those who drink itcannot tell the difference, and it will 
make them just as drunk, and give them the same horrid 
headache—and why, then, is it not just as valuable? 
True, some poisonous drugs are sometimes used in the fa- 
brication, but none, perhaps, worse than aleohol. 


The annual production of France in this article of | 


champagne wine is about 50,000,000 bottles. The annual 
eonsumption of the world, in the same time, is 300,000,000 
bottles; so that 250,000,000 bottles of false wines goes 
down somebody's throat, is a clear case. ‘ 


An Impostor.—Many of our readers have noticed that 
nearly every Sunday, in front of the Cathedral has stood 
an old beggar, who, tin cup in hand, presented the stron- 
gest kind of appea!, by his wo-begone appearance, to the 
sympathies of all who passed by. The police of the First 
Municipality have late!y discovered that, far from being 
an object of charity, he is a holder of some $15,000 worth 
of property in Lafayette, and about $5.000 deposited in 
the various banks of the city. A very large portion of 
this sum has been raised by begging, which he has follow- 
ed for many vears. During the week his © tramp” is on 
the Levee; on Sunday his scene of operations is confined 
to the different churches. When arrested by Officer Tres- 
eazes, he had on his personsix dollars in dimes and pica- 
yunes. His name is Antonio Fanchieu, and, with his 
wife, he has carried on the most systematic scheme of im- 
position that we have heard of for a long time.—N. O. 


Delia. 


Turkisn Mepicat Grapvares.-We have heretofore 
mentioned the very ereditabic efforts making by the Turk- 
ish Government to promote the stady of the healing ont 
in that country. Another gratifying proof of Turkish 
progress in thie branch of civilization has recently been af- 
forded by the Sultan, who addressed he Empe ki at Ride. 


_ | PROSPECTUS FOR, THE. 
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CONGRES- 


— 


Ww issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 
} preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
Globe and .Ippendiz for the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 
lthe work, on such terms asenable us now to make complete 
| reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
| scribers, we hope tomake a good return for the liberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordinary 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
| further its large circulation. 
This last is not theJeast important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
_are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 
ithe people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
| Presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
/ and holds communication with them from day to, day, and renders 
_ the Government really representative. 
Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
| due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
| the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
lorigin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, | 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The | 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con 
| sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country, and ially as bearing on the approach j 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully | 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington | 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
| a8 those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
jenergy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never | 
| presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or | 
{may hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching | 
| session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital ot | 
j Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
| the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
| history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
| they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
|ed concerning this vast and interes ing matter on the floor ot 
| Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded | 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 
| The Congressional Globeis made up of the daily proceedings | 
of the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine double | 
| royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto | 
torm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
' speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the | 
full report of the prepared! speeches being reserved for the | 
jIppendiz. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are | 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every | 
important question. 
Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
} before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
| incorrect. 
| The .2ppendiz is made up of the President's annual message, 
| the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- 
|company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written | 
jout or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as | 
jthe Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same | 
| number of pages during a session. | 
| During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
| more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
' of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during | 
| the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
| twoor three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the | 
| Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make nes ; 
| 2,005 lerge quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier and 
;honpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 
session, ' 
We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails : | 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers | 
|earefully.for fear that we should not be able to supply ali the 
| lost numbers. 
| We have afew surplus copies ot the Congressional Globe for | 
' the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
| Subseription price—$la copy. We have no surplus copies ot 
| the Append:x for that session. 





! 





TERMs. 
| Forone copy of the Congressional Globe $2,00 
; For one copy of the Appendix - - - -- - 2,00 
| For six copies of either, or part of both - - - + 2 + 10,00] 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before | 


the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
| containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
| to at, Shall have their nomeg entered on our books for one copy 
| of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 


| Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford | 


/to credit them out. ‘Therefore no person need consume time in 
| writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 


Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest | 


| to insure all numbers. 
Washington, October, 4, 1547. 





|W. H, GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST, | 


| ECEIVES 48 soon as published, all the cheap publications of | 
i 


the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 


| . 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following 5 


Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - - - 
| The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to de. - - 1 60 
| ‘Phe Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - - - 25 
|} The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - - 75 
| ‘The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, - 5 
| The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis lth, 25 
| The Adventures of @ Strolling Player, & most entertaining 
| book, - : - : : : : - 25] 
| The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Bestegers, by the author | 
jof Ethan Allen, - - - : - - - 25 | 
| The Apocryphal Testament, ss - - 2] 
| The French Cook, giving the English names torthe French | 
| Dishes, - - - . : - - - - 25 | 
| ‘The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - + 85 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to cell 
| W. H. GRAHAM, Tribuve Buildings, Nassau St. a4 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL'S SARSAPA 

RILLA. in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering 

and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of thel/ni- 

ted States. 10,000 Invatins have found speedy and effectual re- 

| lief from itsuse. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar 

} saparilla, is a sune axripor® in all cases growing ont of impu- 

rity of the bleed, For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 and 

| 52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. d4 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Ulustrated Periodical for all Classes. 
John Saunders. 





PLAN. 
Each sheet contacns— 
Il. At least One Milustration ia Wood, the full size ot the Page 


ia by letter, requesting he would allow five PT : ; ; ; : 
sealeted a he — a eae ‘ ys Ww five Turkish med- | and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chietiy) 
ical studs ne pr = LeMise ves | mi he degr« eof doe- Original by the most eminent living Artists. 
tor in medicine at the University of Vienna. This re- ll. Oviginal Literary Contributions by the most eminent 


uest was granted, and the five Turks, of the school of 


alata Serail, produced and publicly defended their theses 
in Latin, in the hall of the University of Vienna. when 
they were admitted to the degree, receiving the doctor's 
cap at the hands of the Dean of the faculty of medicine 
Verily, the Turks are vindicating their right to he cinenel 
im the Caucasian or intellectual variety of the human 
J aoe 


IntTRe ESTING Sa.e oF Avroorarn Lerrens.—An in- 
teresting sule of a collection of autograph letters, the 
property of the late Rey. T. 8. Hughes, took place recent- 
ly. The following were 
Sir Walter Beott to Bishop Perey, dated Edinburgh. 
1500, respecting the publication of his “Border Ballads.” 
It sold for £2 10s. An interesting but melancholy letter 
in theautograph of Mrs Jordan, the celebrated actress 
to Mr. Vickery, the hair dresser, ‘ regretting her inability 
to pay his account in consequence of a painful and dis 
tressing illness,” sold for £2. “ Nell Gwynne.” a r¢ ceipt 
for her quarter's allowance of £5 0, dated Aucust. 1684 
sold for £243. A sketch of « letter to Lord Palmerston 
in the handwriting of Dean Swift, dated January 31, 1726 
ond endorsed by the Dean, “Answer to Lord Palm riaew’s 
civil, polite letter,” sold for £252. “4 Running History 
of Poetry,” also in the autograph of Dean Swift, sold for 


£4 20e.—London Chronicle, 


Most of the operatives who late ly turned out on 
of @ reduction of wages, at Fall River, have 
work at the reduced prices. 


account 


BgZaiD gone to 


worthy of notice :-—A letter of 


living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 

lil. The Annuals of Industry and Progress , a department where 
the People, by their oviginal correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 

OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summegup into one 
word—PROGRESS. 

progress in social science, and especially in those departments 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, wel! 
drained. welllighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens 
and Parks, Basements,—Leisure. Books and Schools. 

Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 

Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universa! Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 

Progress in the study and observance of the beneticent laws o 
Nature. 

Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 
and bring him into amore intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 


MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journal seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
f all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
lifference must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
juestions on which all may oo-operate for the common good ! 

Crosby and Nichols, 11i Wasbington st. Boston publishing. 
Agents for New England. Kor G. 


cr 
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Compendium of Phonography, on a single 


BLAIR & RIVES. | 


$1 50} 


Edited by | 


M 











PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTY?PIC WORKS 


in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex- 
pense. 

First Lessons in Phonogr 


mail or express, in any 


y, asmall chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy1- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 


sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
ani 
dred, - ° * 


condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
phers make ot this sheet, is to tse the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing en Inductive Ex- 


ay semen ee lecture ; two cents each. “ie Harninerr, the Editors would give a brief state 
sheet, containing a| its proposed character and aims. 


sition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and | 


earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 373 cts. ; Linen, - . Pm 3a OD 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
encrally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 
inen, - - - - ° 0 373 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tgr teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al- 
phabet. 








| 


If is intended to be hung up in sight ot a large class, | 


while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 40) 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11., for teachers and lecturers, This is 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 

which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

° . ° . . ‘ 0 50 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, 

uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, tor mail- 

ing, : - - 


Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the smal! 


0123) 


i 
and | 


letters of the Phonoty pic alphabet, for the use of teachers and | 


lecturers, . : - - 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of ihe Phonographic Re- 
porters First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted stvle of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
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THE HARBINGER. 


3 PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the SixtH Votung 
Ment of 


| Tue Harpinoen, from its commencement, has been the 


advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, rego, 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that AFe oy, 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in Maintaip 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitima, 
claims of Capital—which seeks to combine the Clevatio, 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a Natura) 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, With the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritua] cal. 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of a 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist jp 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such Organ. 
ic arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehen. 


sive and harmonious unity. Ez 
The principles of Social Science, disedvered ang illns. 
trated by the immortal genius of Cuartes Fourier ha 
Have 


always occupied a conspicuous place in the €X Positions 
the Harsincer, and will continue to be set forth anj 
ny 


maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor. 


tance demands, hut without intemperate zeal, or secta; 


an exclusiveness, 
The Harrincer will discuss all questions Telating t 


the progress of society, the past history of the race 
’ 


the 


| present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary ~ 


who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography | 


as taught inthe Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 

Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 

Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 0 123 

N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 

now. The remsining numbers will be successively aunounc 

ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - . ° 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 

of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. 
elements of the language end the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse. 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaks. 

The Anglo Saron, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - - - - - $2 OF 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regutarity and yapidily that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce willbe charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States. It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express, I, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wented, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &e., must be post parp. 
Bemg engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubiful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter tt upon our books 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Frvr potvanrs. ANDREWS & BOYLE, 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


VHE following publications, from the French School, may be 
had at H. Groham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New 





' York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 


Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 


; Muiron’s .2percus sur les Procedes Industriels. 
| Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education. 


Exposition of the Phalansterian Theory 
se Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine 
. Theory of Property. 
Paget’s Introduction to Sucial Science. 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theery of Fourier. 
Rey naud’s Solidarity. 
‘Tumisier’s Theory of Functions 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Henneqiin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphiets and 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, # beautifully en- 
raved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 60. Any of the volumes 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. n6. 


WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 

ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
I Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association . 

Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 

Brisbane's Social Destiny. 

A Plain Lecture to Associationists. 

Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 

Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw 

For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St 


“HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener 
al Agent for the Central Hom@opathic Pharmacy at Leip 
sic , for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Hom@opathic Books published in this countryand Ku- 
rope. tf n20 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISIIER, 


NHE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 

question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 

ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 

Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overiooked, 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as wil] 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py a large share of its columns 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence. é 

lt is printed on 2 mammoth sheet, ofthe finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2.4 vear, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Eva has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yeaa of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscripti ‘n list. 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarted “ ithout delay 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

no Publisher of theNational Era, Washington, D 


The difference between other charts of the | 


| 


' 


Another great difference, and an impor- | 


| 





forms of the day, and the political movements of Eury, 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; by 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all element 

truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institutipy ; 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Harsincer, for the future. the Bg. 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to gives 
much larger space to General Topies, to the News of th. 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are ir 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious an 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligens 
which they will net fail to use with all their industry ag 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent. positie, 
with regard to our leading political parties, they dons 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their mow 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selectio: 
which must compose no smal] portion of every well-w- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readevs of the Ha- 
BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the to- 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 


In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to malt 
the Hareimeerr an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers.—to give it access to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 
the approval of the publie, and an extensive circulatio 
by the various interest of its coutents, and the energy ax 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 


wT ‘ 
The present volume of the Harrincer appears ino 


greatly improved form, and with one half mere matte 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has bea 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the positia 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at tk 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest je 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pie 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by wy 
weekly journal. 

The Editors rely for the liberal support of their ente 
prise on all the old friends to whem the Harercrr le 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on may 
new ones who now form an acquaintance witb it for the 
first time. 


We request our friends and the friends of a free a 
independent press, every where to promote the circulatt 
of our paper. 
docs not perform more than it promise-, we will nos ¢ 


Give the Harsincer a tair trial, andi! # 


plain of your desertion or neglect. 


The Hawsincer is published every Saturday Morin 
at No. 9 Spruce St.. New Yors, and at No. 111 Washit 


ton St., Bosrox. 


It is edited by Parke Gopwix, New York, assisted Y 
Cuauies A. Dana and Grorce Riprey, in New Yo 
and by Witiiam H. Cuanwine and Joun 8. Dwient,? 
Boston. 





TERMS. 
(ncariably in Adranee.) 
Vor one year, - - - ° . - $20 
For six months, - - - ° . = 2 
Six copies for one yeur to the same address, - 10 W 


‘en copies for one year to the sume address, - 15 # 

oo” Address all communications, and all subscript 
aud letters on business to “THe Eprrors or THE Ba® 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


0G" Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pr 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their reader,” 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


*.* The circulation of the Harsincer makes it a ve" 
able medium for )G~ Advertising, especially for Bo 
SELLERS, Music Deaceks, and Teacners, and 0D all 
ects connected with Lireraruke and the Fine Ag” 


New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE, DEXTER, 
32 ANN sTREET, New Yorxk. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 WasHiNncron srreEt, Borto™ 
P. W. FERRIS, 
Provipence, R. I. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
usvTe Orvicy, Cincixnatt, 0. 





